


CATHOLICISM IN POST-WAR 
HUNGARY 


HE political sins of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
! are still visited upon the two land-locked fragments 


which retain the names and the capitals of the 
former Great Power. The Hungarians especially suffer 
from the past reputation of the Magyars, and the drastic 
dismemberment which they suffered through the Peace 
Treaties, as well as the internal convulsions which followed 
under Bela Kun, are sometimes looked upon as a just retribu- 
tion for their former “imperialism.” Accordingly, it is 
more difficult to excite sympathy for the Hungarians than for 
the Austrians, whose manifest destiny lies with their German 
kinsfolk. Their unnatural frontiers, the millions that are 
under alien rule, the woes of their ancient dynasty, excite 
little compassion amongst the former Allies, and none at all, 
of course, amongst the new States that have succeeded to 
so much of their territory. What the political future of 
Hungary may be—it is now a sort of Monarchy with a Re- 
gent—none can say, but, as the Magyars are almost alto- 
gether Catholic, we may consider with interest and sympathy 
the present position of the Church in that somewhat anom- 
alous State. As a matter of fact, the heads of its govern- 
ment—the Regent, Admiral Horthy and the Prime Minister, 
Count Bethlen,—are Calvinists, but since there is not State 
religion but toleration for all, Catholics have in practice 
much reason for satisfaction. The Church enjoys almost 
complete autonomy, her religious freedom is assured to an 
extent rarely met with, and the Catholic cause is progressing 
steadily with bright hopes for the future. 

To glance back for a moment: since the millenary cele- 
brations of 1896, there were four events which helped to re- 
store to the Catholic tradition, not only Hungarian society, 
but the whole Hungarian people who had been deeply in- 
fected by the “liberalism” of the Revolution of 1848 
—events which happily found Catholic leaders capable of 
drawing from them the advantages they brought. 

The first of these events was the liberal campaign of 1892 
—1894, which aimed at imposing on Hungary anti-religious 
marriage and divorce laws; the second was the catastrophe 
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of the Great War; the third, the disastrous and humiliating 
defeat of the Empire; the fourth, the culminating horrors 
of social disintegration ending in the Communist Terror. 
Amongst the men who drew good out of all these evils, two 
names stand out; that of Mgr. Prohaszka, recently dead, 
who was bishop of Szekes Feherwar; and that of Father 
Bangha, S.J. ' 

When the Great War broke out, the Hungarian Catholics 
had been working already thirty years, following the methods 
which had proved so successful among the German Catholics, 
to assemble all their strength throughout the country, and 
to arouse interest in religious matters. The central points 
of this work were to be found in the annual general as- 
semblies of Catholics; the popular Catholic union “ Katholi- 
kus Nepszovetag,” a sort of Volksverein; the organization 
of the Catholics into a political party, the “ Neppart,” to de- 
fend their religious interests; numerous and powerful Sodal- 
ities of Our Lady, enrolling from each profession the most 
earnest and giving them weekly spiritual instruction always 
suited to the difficulties and needs of the moment; finally, 
and above all, the Press. 

By means of the Press especially the campaign was con- 
ducted with energy, system and success. Thus whilst before 
the War, throughout the whole of Hungary (which measured 
325,000 square kilometres, and numbered 21 millions of 
inhabitants), there was only a single Catholic journal with 
a circulation of at the most 7,000, the little, wounded Hun- 
gary of to-day, possesses two big Catholic dailies, the 
Nemzete Ugsag,— The Nation,” and the Ujuemzewek,— 
“The New Generation,” one appearing in the morning, the 
other in the evening, and having each a circulation of nearly 
25,000; two big magazines, the Magyar Kultura, which 
appears fortnightly, and the Xatholikus Szemlé, a monthly 
publication, each with a circulation of 3,800 to 4,000; a 
Sunday weekly, 4 Szio,—‘ The Heart,” which numbers about 
40,000 subscribers, and other secondary publications by no 
means negligible, since the Maria Congregacio, for example, 
the monthly magazine of the Sodalists, has a circulation of 
8,000, and is read in all circles. 

How was such progress possible? By a direct appeal to 
the people. In 1917—18, after ten years of writing and 
preaching which had made him a well-known figure in the 
country, Father Bangha felt the hour had come to found the 
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Catholic Press Society of which he had so long dreamed; 
and he planned it on the basis of popular organization with 
shares at 25 kronen each.!. He needed three million kro- 
nen. In three months, two hundred thousand subscribers, 
many of them belonging to the working classes, had brought 
him ten million. With this capital the revival and spread 
of the Catholic Press became possible, for now the people 
themselves have a financial interest in its success. In its 
way, this is a triumph of Distributism. 

More important than creating a well-instructed Catholic 
laity is the preservation of the Catholic stock itself. 


It is a well-established fact, [writes Dr. Hamvacs] 
that if Calvinism had, in the preceding centuries made 
greater headway among the Hungarian people, the great 
Magyar Plain would now be Serbian or Roumanian; and 
the small Magyar Plain would be peopled by Slovaks, 
because the barren and dwindling Protestants would have 
been unable to withstand the foreign influx. Although 
Hungary undoubtedly suffered many wrongs at the hands 
of the Hapsburgs, they can claim the great merit of 
having strengthened Catholicism among us; without 
which the Treaty of Trianon would have wiped out Hun- 
gary. 

Statistics exist to prove that the persistence of Catholicism 
and, consequently of Catholic morality in marriage, are 
essential conditions for the rejuvenescence of the Nation. 
From 1830 to 1919, for example, the Catholics in the western 
districts across the Danube have increased by 66.2 %, 
whilst the Calvinists have increased by only 4.9 %. From 
1900 to 1910, the growth of the Catholic population in those 
regions was 810 times greater than that of the Protestants. 
Debreczin, the “‘ Rome of the Calvinists,” which in 1715 had 
not a single Catholic, and where in 1840, they numbered 
only 1,500 as opposed to 60,000 Calvinists, holds to-day 
20,000 Catholics, whilst the Protestant figure has increased 
by but a few units. This was the fatal consequence for Cal- 
vinism of the Calvinists’ practice of birth restriction; a con- 
sequence which injured the nation as well, since the peren- 
nial shortage of labour in Hungary, called for a constant in- 
flux of foreigners—Serbs, Slovaks, and Roumanians. Further, 
whilst from 1900 to 1910, among the Catholics only one 


' Since the exchange has been stabilized at 350,000 kronen to the £1, these 
shares are obviously of trifling value. 
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divorce in 35 families was registered, amongst the Lutherans 
there was one in every eighteen families, and among the Cal- 
vinists one in eleven. Thus, it appears also that the Catholic 
family can boast, not only greater productiveness, but also 
greater stabitity than the Protestant family. 

This is sufficient to make it clear that the growth of Catho- 
licism is a national necessity and that the Catholic Church 
ranks amongst the most important institutions of a country 
that is eagerly striving to make good its losses. The Govern- 
ment recognizes this by substituting for the ante-war prin- 
ciple of lay control of Public Education the encouragement 
of .denominational education. 


Schools, [said Count Klebelsberg, present Minister of 
‘Public Education and of Worship] are primarily the 
affair of the parents and then of the Denominational 
Establishments with whom they come in closer contact 
than with the State. But should the Churches be too 
poor to support their schools entirely, the State or Muni- 
cipal authorities will assist with subsidies. 


From this, it is easy to understand why the law which 
here regulates the organization of instruction in all schools, 
—the Secondary, Technical and Professional schools, the Ad- 
vanced Primary schools, and the Nursery schools,—reconciles 
in such a happy manner the duty of the State to watch over 
Education with the right that family and Church alike 
possess to choose their own instructors. 

Full permission is granted for opening an educational 
establishment provided it conforms to the curricula drawn 
up by the Minister of Public Education, employs only masters 
holding official Diplomas, and submits to State inspection. 
The law guarantees the same salary to the teachers and 
professors in Denominational schools as to those who teach 
under Government; it is permissible for members of the 
teaching staff to go from Government schools to Denomina- 
tional schools, and conversely. Those Denominations which 
have provided funds for the erection of their schools, and 
defray all current expenses necessary for their maintenance, 
can obtain subsidies to assist in the payment of teachers 
and professors. These subsidies are drawn either from the 
Church funds or from the Municipal or State funds, and are 
sometimes as much as nine-tenths of the whole sum paid out 


in salaries. 
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The Church funds must not be regarded as a tax on exist- 
ing religious institutions. For two centuries back, special 
sums had been set aside for the maintenance of poor churches 
and parishes, and fortunately this money did not entirely 
vanish with the inflation of the currency, as part of it con- 
sisted in land and forests. This fund was inaugurated by 
Charles III., the father of Marie Thérése and better known 
to history as Emperor Charles VI. Under Joseph II., the 
“ Sacristan,” it was swelled by the property of the sup- 
pressed Orders, especially that belonging to the Jesuits, and 
thenceforth it became the custom to add to the fund the 
revenues of vacant bishoprics. It is now administered by 
the Minister of Public Education and of Worship, as repre- 
sentative of the King, summus patronus Ecclesiae, but every 
year a council, consisting of an equal number of episcopate 
members and of laymen nominated by the Government and 
the Primate, is summoned to settle the distribution of the 
revenues. 

Thus assisted, the Denominational schools have multiplied. 
Already before the War, only 3,502 Elementary schools out 
of 18,929 were entirely State supported; only 198 Advanced 
Elementary schools out of 532; and 77 Secondary schools 
out of 221. To-day, although the Catholic Church in Hun- 
gary is terribly impoverished, the proportion of its schools 
to those wholly supported by the Government is even higher, 
since from conducting 30.77 % of the Elementary schools 
in 1914, it now conducts 41.15 %.! 

Most of the Secondary schools are taught by religious— 
Benedictines, Cistercians, Piarians, Premonstratensians, and 
Jesuits, while the girls’ schools are under the Sisters of the 
Institute of Mary (called the English Ladies), the Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, the Salvatorian nuns, 
Sceurs de Sopron and several French Congregations such as 
Notre Dame de Sion, and the Sacré Coeur. Wherever these 
Orders or Congregations are unable to meet all their 
expenses, the State or the Municipalities come to their aid. 
The aim everywhere, is to provide, with a minimum of ex- 
pense, the best possible education for the young; and during 
the debate on the Agrarian Law, the Minister for Agri- 
culture, seconded by the Radicals, strongly upheld the 
superiority of Denominational education. When the Law 

' In post-war Hungary there are 2,654 Catholic schools, 1,130 Calvinist, 


416 Lutheran, 230 Jewish, 132 Orthodox, and 53 Schismatic ; while there are 
only 932 schools entirely State supported. 
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dealing with the enforced distribution of the “ Latifundia " 
was under consideration, the Government definitely opposed 
the inclusion of the property of Teaching Orders in the dis- 
cussion. The Government, Church and Religious Orders 
being united in their efforts in the direction of child-educa- 
tion, it was Only reasonable that the Minister should em- 
phasize the indispensability of their property to the Re- 
ligious Orders in a work whose value to the Nation is as great 
as its cost is small. 

It follows from this enlightened attitude that in all 
the Elementary, Technical and Secondary schools, whether 
Government supported or Denominational, religious instruc- 
tion is obligatory, and this includes attendance at Sunday 
Mass and the frequentation of the Sacraments at least four 
times a year. For instruction two hours a week are set 
aside in the Higher schools, three hours in the Elementary ; 
and the Normal schools of Teachers and the Technical 
schools submit to the same regulation. 

Should there not be sufficient priests for their require- 
ments, as in Budapest where the schools contain 71,800 
Catholic children, the town subsidizes a regular organization 
of voluntary teachers, priests, nuns and layfolk, on the same 
footing as the ordinary teachers. 

The women teachers are grouped in a “ Sodality , for 
Christian doctrine,” under Jesuit direction, which meets every 
month and assembles once a year for an eight-days retreat. 
It is therefore, not only Germany and Holland, but Hun- 
gary too, that now officially realizes the value of these Re- 
treats; and whilst on the one hand the municipal authorities 
of Budapest have granted a substantial subsidy to the Jesuits 
for the erection of a Retreat house, the Minister of Public 
Education on his side has decreed that, in all the State 
schools, the “‘ Religious professor " may allow to each pupil, 
over and above his regular holidays, three days absence for 
a Retreat. 

A Government Inspector of Schools recently gave this 
splendid testimony to our body of teachers: “ The Jewish 
teachers,” he said, “are below the level of the average 
teacher, the Protestant instructors are scarcely better; but 
the Catholics are above all praise.” 

In further recognition of this fact, provision is made for 
the higher education of those children who show capacity 
to profit by it. The majority of the Catholic children come 
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from modest homes; and in all cases they are considerably 
less well-off than the children of the Jews and Calvinists. 
To help the Catholics an association, founded by Mgr. Glatt- 
felder,bishop of Csanad,has established large hostels near the 
Universities, accommodating about 200 young people each; 
and next to these hostels are “ mensae ” or refectories where, 
for a “ pengo”’ a day (about 83d.),1 the student can keep 
himself well-fed. The Cistercians here are extremely zealous 
in the cause of Catholic child-education. During the last 
ten years they have done a great deal for the students, and 
this devotion has gained for them a wide and powerful in- 
fluence in Budapest to-day. 

An “ Emerican Federation ” whose patron is Saint Emeric, 
son of Saint Etienne, and which is organized on the model 
of the German Student bodies, enrols in its 35 sub-federa- 
tions nearly the whole body of Catholic Students, and num- 
bers also on its list, honorary members, “ Alte Herren,” pro- 
fessors, priests, merchants, civil servants, lawyers, etc. 

In all the hostels, as in the Government schools, and of 
course in the Denominational schools, Sodalities of Our Lady 
and Boy Scout Organizations play a large part. Recognizing 
the excellent educational influence of the Catholic Scout 
Clubs, public authorities have granted to them all the rights 
and privileges of official Sports Clubs. A special law, which 
has been in force since the abolition of obligatory military 
service, demands the enrolment of all boys from 14 to 21 in 
these official Sports Unions, which ensure physical fitness and 
instil a patriotic spirit. 

The happy effects of this wide movement, in which public 
authorities are working in complete unison with the Church, 
are already making themselves felt. From all sides we hear 
the same thing. ‘“‘ There is, almost everywhere, a far better 
spirit among young people than before the War, and the 
universities and educational centres, formerly indifferent and 
even hostile, now turn with sympathy and interest to matters 
of religion.” . 

In the midst of her trials it is a great consolation for the 
Church of Hungary to contemplate the renascence of Catho- 
licism; for the War and the Treaty of Trianon which fol- 
lowed it, have wrought havoc with her canonical system; out 
of 18 dioceses four are completely lost, and only three are 


‘ Even less (only 3d.) at the Cistercian “ Refectory” which is supported 
by several well-to-do persons and Catholic bodies. 
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quite untouched. In six other dioceses more than half the 
parishes are preserved, but Esztergum, the seat of the Primate 
and of the first Hungarian kings, has been practically ab- 
sorbed by Czecho-Slovakia, and five other dioceses have lost 
not only the greater number of their parishes, but also their 
Episcopal Sees. In all more than half the original parishes, 
1,901 out of a total of 3,310, now no longer belong to 
Hungary, and with them the Church has lost nearly half of 
her flock, 4,400,000 of the Faithful out of a total of 
9,000,000. 

From a material point of view the situation is no better. 
By the alienation of much property, now in one or other of 
the “‘ Succession States,” the Church has been much crippled. 
Almost everywhere ecclesiastical property is heavily encum- 
bered, and endowments exist no longer but as empty titles. 
The greater number of the dioceses, which were formerly so 
wealthy, are utterly unable to find even curacies for their 
parish priests and very often cannot support them at all. 
Fortunately, the State has generously made itself responsible 
for the salaries of many of the curates, for the revoltingly 
anti-religious attitude of the Communists has played no small 
part in creating among Hungarians a more generous attitude 
towards the clergy and the Catholic religion. This is why the 
country is now covered with a white mantle of new churches. 
At Budapest it has beén decided to create 15 new parishes ; 
7 of these are in process of organization and their churches 
are being built out of municipal funds, whilst veritable 
Cathedrals are rising here and there in the province. 

There remains, of course, to etch in, the few gloomy 
patches without which no picture is complete and without 
which no human institution or enterprise can pursue its 
course, but our special aim here has been to emphasize the 
systematized efforts of our Hungarian comrades in Religion. 
Can such an example fail to rouse to activity and waken to 
new zeal those whom the endlessness of the struggle and the 
apparent insignificance of the results threaten to discourage? 
A nation clear-sighted enough to return for its new life to 
the sources of its former greatness, by the very fact reveals 
itself capable of great things. 


PIERRE DELATTRE. 

















LEON HARMEL: A PIONEER OF 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


N historical period can, we know, often be best 
Avs by grouping events around some central 

outstanding figure. What is lost in sense of propor- 
tion—for some loss by this method is inevitable—is more 
than made up for by vividness of presentment. Hitherto 
the attractive soldier figure of Count Albert de Mun has 
been allowed to dominate that renaissance of religion on 
social lines which from 1871 onwards was the inspiring 
feature of French Catholic life. Pére Guitton is right in 
assuming, however, that the Catholic honours of that for- 
mative period must be shared by a second figure, and in his 
two weighty volumes devoted to Léon Harmel? he has con- 
clusively shown that it was the industrial, rather than the 
aristocratic, leader who bore the burden and heat of the day. 
No two individualities could well have differed more 
profoundly—indeed, their first meeting in public almost 
produced a clash—although each made an essential 
contribution to the religious life of his country, but it is 
surely true to say, in view of the special needs of our time, 
that it was Harmel who had the wider vision of the two. To 
Albert de Mun, a scion of an exceptionally gifted and 
spiritual family, there came as a result of his terrible ex- 
periences during the Paris Commune, the noble ambition of 
bringing practical Christianity as a gift from the upper to 
the lower classes of society, an ideal to which he was ready 
to devote his life and his fortune. Léon Harmel, sprung 
from sturdy artisan stock of Northern France, came to see 
that the whole relationship of employer and employed in our 
modern capitalistic organization was based on a non-Chris- 
tian conception of our social obligations, and he resolved to 
bring his policy as an employer into closest harmony with the 
teachings of the Gospel which all Christians profess to ac- 
cept. De Mun’s conception required personal devotion and 
he gave it without stint, hoping for a general appeasement of 
class hatred through the diffusion of a more Christian spirit. 


' “ Léon Harmel!l ” (1829—1915), by G. Guitton,S.J. 2 vols. Price, 15 fr. 
and 2ofr. Action Populaire, ‘“* Editions Spes,” Paris. 
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Harmel’s conception, in so far as it could succeed, would 
have revolutionized the whole industrial life of the country. 
That it did succeed, fully and absolutely, at Val-des-Bois, 
and that it put before priests and laity alike a new ideal of 
how to evangelize the democracy of France, was the great 
achievement which caused Leo XIII. to hail the Bon Pére as 
one of those who had given him the fullest consolation dur- 
ing his pontificate. 

Pére Guitton’s Life reveals to his readers more clearly 
than was perhaps realized by some who have had the privi- 
lege of personal acquaintance with Léon Harmel, the super- 
natural basis on which all his practical work was built up. 
Never was busy layman more consistently and completely a 
man of prayer. Edifying as Harmel’s younger years had 
undoubtedly been, it is noteworthy that it is only on the 
death of his wife after eighteen years of felicitous marriage 
and the closing of his intimate conjugal life, that his real 
public career begins. He was then (1870) in his 42nd 
year, in the prime of his strength, and the biography reveals 
how, in his earliest days of mourning, when his earthly 
paradise had crumbled, he resolved to build up around him a 
home in which “not only shall God be present, but He 
shall reign there alone,” as he wrote to a priest friend. And 
it was from then that dated his ceaseless application to 
prayer and self-discipline in order that nothing should inter- 
fere with that constant spiritual converse with our Lord 
which, as years passed, was the true source of his strength. 
It is interesting for us to note that his favourite book of 
spiritual reading at this period was Father Faber’s “ All 
for Jesus.” It was in these years too that there was 
developed in and around Val-des-Bois that “ Association 
intime,” a fraternity of the sick pledged to offer their 
sufferings for the conversion of the working-classes, to the 
diffusion of which Harmel devoted much personal effort and 
on whose prayers he laid great store. 

It was all this no doubt that gave to Harmel that quiet 
dignity of bearing, with an entire absence of self-assertive- 
ness, and that equanimity of temper which are admitted on 
all sides to have been among his marked characteristics. 
He emphatically possessed his soul in peace in the midst, not 
only of trials and sorrows, but—what is far more remarkable 
—amid the endless harassing duties and worries of an ex- 
ceptionally active public and industrial life. Humanly 
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speaking he was desperately overworked for at least forty 
years—and in his younger days recuperative visits to Vichy 
had been deemed essential—but to the very end he was sus- 
tained physically by the intensity of his spiritual life, so 
that even in old age he was wont to dismay overworked 
secretaries by the remark that he did not know what fatigue 
meant. 

On the material side it is perfectly true to say that very 
much of what Harmel introduced in his spinning mills has 
become to-day the commonplace of all Welfare work and 
of all up-to-date industrial establishments. But the merit of 
being—certainly as far as France was concerned—the origin- 
ator of these beneficent arrangements, is none the less his. 
Moreover allocations familiales, which we have come to know 
as Family Endowment, and which several millions of mar- 
ried workers in France are in receipt of to-day, had their 
birth at Val-des-Bois, not as a requirement of strict justice, 
but, in Harmel’s view, as the only practical method of keep- 
ing up the necessary standard of life in large families. 

Where Harmel differed from far-sighted and philan- 
thropic employers on this side of the Channel was in the 
frankly religious motive that inspired all that he undertook. 
And it is one of the merits of Pére Guitton’s volumes to have 
made this abundantly plain. His confessed aim was the 
evangelization of the worker led astray by the false doc- 
trines of the Revolution. He saw clearly that purely 
religious missionary effort was of small avail. Religion in 
France had come to be widely regarded as the appanage 
of the upper classes, and class antagonism was one of the 
contributory causes of the irreligion of the industrial worker. 
Hence the burden of responsibility that lay on the Catholic 
employer. It was for him to come forward and organize his 
works on lines at once Christian and democratic. Harmel 
saw that industrial organization in some form of Trade 
Unionism was a necessity of the time and was bound to 
come, and if Catholic employers failed to recognize and 
redress the just grievances of their men, the organizations 
would be carried out without them and against them. “ If 
nothing is done by us,” he declared boldly at a Congress 
as early as 1877, “the Corporations [i.e., Trade Unions] 
will be established all the same, but then they will ,be 
directed against the Church. . . If you wait only a few 
years longer all the factory hands will be enrolled in feder- 
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ations of non-religious unions and the effort which appears 
difficult for us to-day, will be impossible to-morrow; we 
shall have arrived too late” (p. 109). 

What in brief Harmel aimed at was, “an association of 
employers within any industry and a parallel association of 
the workers, having as their basis Christian faith and prac- 
tice, united to form a single body discussing together their 
professional interests, thus constituting a corporation which 
might be accepted as the type of a Christian labour organiza- 
tion” (p. 108). 

This came to be known as the “mixed” association, in 
contradistinction to the organization of the workers in their 
own separate unions as is the rule in this country and in 
the Socialist unions abroad. It is interesting to note how 
closely parallel Harmel’s conception was in its practical con- 
struction to our own Whitley Councils which, on the whole, 
have had an encouraging success wherever they have been 
given a fair trial. For them, as for Harmel’s scheme, the 
essential preliminary is a conciliatory spirit on both sides, 
and on this Harmel could safely rely at Val-des-Bois, where 
employers and employed lived and worked in close and har- 
monious proximity. But he was broad-minded enough to 
see that under other circumstances, where the abyss between 
capital and labour was already deep, separate organizations 
might offer the only basis for fruitful negotiation. Never 
did he question the right of the worker to organize for his 
own protection. 

It must be conceded that the Harmel firm has carried on 
its factory for over eighty years under almost ideal natural 
conditions. Val-des-Bois is a garden city on a small scale a 
few miles out of Reims. The mills stand by a winding stream, 
and trees, open spaces and gardens divide the factory build- 
ings from the scattered cottages of the workers. The church, 
the schools, the convents of the Sisters and of the Christian 
Brothers, and above all the simple but spacious family man- 
sion of the Harmels are grouped around. Many of the 
workers to-day belong to the second or third generation in 
the family employ and have been brought up from babyhood 
in the Harmel traditions. Amid such surroundings, clear 
away from the sordidness and vice of most manufacturing 
towns, it was a comparatively easy task to develop the reli- 
gious and educational influences which prepared the workers 
for that effective participation in the responsibilities of man- 
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agement which has been steadily developed. None the less 
the merit of having in the first instance deliberately selected 
a rural site capable of being turned to so good account, lay 
with Léon’s father, the first Bon Pére of Val-des-Bois, and 
above all is due to them the merit of having never been 
tempted away by wealth and success to live at a distance 
from the factory. Much can be done, and is done in Eng- 
land by expensive welfare work under a paid organizer, by 
the provision of playing-fields and the encouragement of 
sports of all kinds to counteract the depression and evil 
surroundings of factory life, but nothing can of course make 
up for the actual presence of the kindly employer, living 
among his people, attending the same church and knowing 
personally every man, woman and child in the place. To- 
day such conditions are practically non-existent in England, 
but the fact that where such conditions do prevail, industrial 
peace and prosperity and well-being for the workers are 
co-existent, is at least a demonstration that industrial 
troubles arise mainly from preventable causes for which em- 
ployers must be held primarily responsible. 

Needless to say very many employers in France, even 
among Catholics, were far from willing to re-model their 
factories on the Val-des-Bois plan; Harmel’s motives were 
misrepresented, his results derided and he himself frequently 
abused and calumniated. Pére Guitton felt bound to devote 
considerable space to the somewhat bitter controversies that 
divided French Catholics at this period, and that even the 
appearance of Rerum Novarum failed to appease. They 
have little interest for us to-day. Every attempted reform 
excites animosity, and circumstances made it impossible in 
this instance to keep the Catholic democratic movement free 
from political bias. And of this Harmel’s enemies were 
quick to take advantage. Yet, thanks largely to him, a great 
Christianizing movement was set on foot throughout indus- 
trial France, especially in the North and East, where the 
influence of Val-des-Bois was more immediately felt, while 
in Harmel himself Leo XIII. found a simply invaluable 
exponent of the social teachings in the labour Encyclicals as 
well as a staunch supporter of his policy of “ rallying to the 
Republic.” Pére Guitton refers again and again to the quite 
exceptional marks of papal favour and affection of which 


Harmel was repeatedly the recipient. 
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Nothing perhaps displayed at once Harmel’s sense of 
vision, combined with his strong business capacity, more than 
his successful staging of the popular pilgrimages to Rome 
which in his day were a startling novelty. He realized that 
to expect an intense personal loyalty and devotion—such as 
he himself felt—to a Pope who, to the average working man, 
was a distant and semi-mythical figure, was to ask for the 
impossible. So he conceived the design of showing Rome 
and the Pope to as many working people as possible, in 
order that they might realize, not only the greatness of Rome, 
but the paternal solicitude of Leo XIII. for each one of 
them. As is well-known, the success of the venture was 
immediate and the effect on the whole entourage of the 
Vatican scarcely less marked than on the enthusiastic pil- 
grims themselves. But the labour involved was prodigious. 
After the second pilgrimage, the Pope, having in an audience 
expressed the hope that more working men might visit him, 
Harmel replied impetuously: “ Holy Father, we will bring 
you 10,000.” This he regarded as a sacred promise, and in 
the autumn of 1889 seventeen train-loads of pilgrims were 
directed towards Rome and were welcomed by the Holy 
Father with every mark of his favour. To all this the aged 
Cardinal Vincent Vannutelli testifies in the striking letter 
which he contributes as a preface to Pére Guitton’s volumes. 

Two more traits of the Bon Pére deserve mention to enable 
us to appreciate the strong sanctified personality that lay 
behind the homely exterior. All his adult life Harmel was 
a zealous tertiary of St. Francis, and shortly before his death 
he confessed that of all the innumerable graces with which 
God had blessed him the one which had had the most deter- 
mining influence on his life had been the Third Order. It was, 
he added, from his “ Franciscan mentality” that he had 
acquired his “ imperturbable optimism.” Finally, he was to 
the end proud of being a man of his day. He was wont 
to declare that he would rather have lived when he did than 
at any other period—never could life have been so well worth 
living. Death came to this wonderful old man in the midst 
of the Great War, and found him patient, resigned and 
ready for the call. 


V. M. CRAWFORD. 























FASTING AND HOLY-BREAD 


N discussing last month the curiously perverse and mis- 
| es essay of the Rev. Percy Dearmer,! I abstained 

from any comment upon the assumption made therein 
that the “ ecclesiastical fast,” in patristic times and in the 
early middle ages, differed from the “ natural fast.” If this 
contention be negatived, the whole argument of the book 
at once falls to pieces. It is not disputed that during the 
period indicated, communicants were required to receive 
“ fasting ” (jejuni). Mr. Dearmer, however, contends that 
no more was meant by this than that communion had to 
precede the single substantial meal allowed on fast-days. 
So long as the celebrant of the Mass and those who assisted 
at it had not had dinner (frandium), they were jejuni, and 
were therefore not debarred from communicating, even 
though they had quenched their thirst and taken something 
to eat by way of breakfast. 

It is, of course, true that at the present day a distinction 
exists between the “ natural” and the “ ecclesiastical ” fast. 
A man who has drunk his cup of coffee and munched a slice 
or two of toast in the morning, however early, has not under 
existing rules broken the strictest lenten requirements, 
though he is thereby disqualified from receiving holy com- 
munion. But before it can be maintained that the same in- 
dulgent view of the lenten fast held good in the first thous- 
and years of Christian history, we require some positive 
evidence upon the point, and this most assuredly Mr. 
Dearmer has not supplied. So far as my reading serves me, 
every hint which our early sources afford would lead to a 
directly opposite conclusion. The curious thing is that Mr. 
Dearmer, by the time he has reached p. 52 of his booklet, 
seems to have forgotten what at the beginning he laid down 
as the very backbone of his argument. On p. 34 he reiter- 
ates with emphasis that the “ penitential fast ” (such as was 
observed in lent or on vigils, from the fourth century on- 
wards) 

meant in general going without the midday dinner (the 

prandium) and not having a set meal till supper (coena). 


t ‘The Truth about Fasting, with special reference to Fasting-Communion,” by 
Percy Dearmer (Rivingtons, 1928) ; and see THE MONTH, June, 1928, pp. 501-513, 
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It did not carry with it the idea of no food or drink 
passing the lips, but meant not having a heavy meal 
during most of the day. 


Nevertheless, on p. 52 he states that evening-communion 
on fast-days lasted on even as late as the thirteenth century. 
And the reason for this, as he explains, was “ because re- 
ception [of the Eucharist] was held to break the penitential 
fast.” But surely if, as Mr. Dearmer maintains, a moderate 
breakfast was not understood to break the penitential fast 
even in patristic times, it is quite impossible to suppose that 
the reception of the Host at a morning communion could 
have been objected to as breaking the fast in an age that 
was much more lax. 

The truth is that here, as on so many other occasions, Mr. 
Dearmer is not only confused in his logic but mistaken in 
his’ facts. There were, no doubt, controversialists of the 
Greek Church who raised this difficulty. In the dispute 
between Greeks and Latins which came to a head at Con- 
stantinople in the middle of the eleventh century, the 
Orientals, through Michael Caerularius and Nicetas, de- 
veloped certain heads of objection against the practices of 
the Roman Church. Amongst other points, they attacked the 
Latin custom of celebrating the liturgy on fast-days in Lent, 
urging that by the reception of communion in the Mass, the 
ecclesiastical fast was broken before the proper hour. But 
so far from admitting the force of this objection, Cardinal 
Humbert, the delegate of the Holy See, with a violence of 
language characteristic of many of these controversies, de- 
clared that the argument was absurd and even blasphemous. 
He contended that to urge such a plea was to treat this heav- 
enly refection (the Eucharist) as if it were so much common 
food, and like Arius to deny equivalently the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. Our Lord had proclaimed that “ ‘unless you eat 
my flesh and drink my blood you shall not have Iffe in you.’ 
Did He ever say, ‘if you eat my flesh and drink my blood 
you break the fast?’”” Pope Telesphorus, Humbert went on, 
ordained that three Masses were to be offered on Christmas 
Day, but that Pontiff clearly was not afraid that a priest by 
so doing would break his fast before he celebrated his third 
Mass at the hour of Terce.t What is most noteworthy in the 


_ * Cardinal Humbert’s vindication has been printed by H. Canisius and others. I 
Have used the text in C. Will, ‘Acta et Scripta quae de controversiis ecclesiae 
Graecae et Latinae saeculo undecimo composita extant.” Lipsiae, 1861; p. 144. 
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Cardinal’s reply to the objection, is that he gives not the 
least hint that the taking of a little bread and wine in the 
morning was consistent with keeping the fast. If matters 
had stood as Mr. Dearmer contends, it is inconceivable that 
Humbert could have failed to retort: “ Eyen if it were not 
the Eucharist which the priest consumed at Mass, but only 
common bread and wine, what harm would there be in that? 
Everyone knows that to take a little food and drink does 
not break the ecclesiastical fast. It is only a full meal that 
matters.”” Nowhere in the Cardinal’s reply do we find the 
faintest suggestion of any such idea. 

More than this, the same letter of Pope Nicholas to the 
Bulgarians (4.p. 866), from which I quoted in my previous 
article, furnishes a clear statement to the effect that even on 
great festivals it was the duty of devout Christians to take no 
food before the hour of Terce (9 a.m.) when Mass was 
celebrated. 


When you ask us [writes the Pontiff] whether it is 
lawful upon days that are not fasting days to take some 
slight refection early in the morning, we answer that 
we cannot discover either from oral tradition or written 
record that any of our ancestors partook of food before 
the third hour. On the contrary, we find that some of 
them continued fasting until evening, others until 
None (3 p.m.), others again until midday; but we are 
satisfied that no one took the least morsel of food in the 
early hours (audlum autem mane cibi quantulumcunque 
sumpsisse comperimus), since we read that a “woe” is 
denounced against those that eat (comedunt) in the 
morning. Wherefore, desiring, as we do, to see you 
free from the dangers of such a curse, we exhort you to 
take no bodily nourishment of any sort (”ullum omnino 
corporalem cibum) before the third hour of the day, even 
on great festivals.? 


The Pope goes on to support his argument by a not very 
convincing appeal to the day of Pentecost (“ for these are 
not drunken, as ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour 
of the day "—Acts ii. 15); but, whatever we may think of 
his reasons, the terms of his answer are perfectly clear. More- 

‘ ** Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning that they may follow strong 


drink.” (Isaiah v., 11, A.V.) 
2 Migne, P.L. Vol. CXIX., c. 1002. 


VOL, CLII. 
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over it is plain from his references to Isaiah and the Acts 
that though he speaks only of “eating,” he includes liquid re- 
freshment under that head. In view, then, of the definite 
statement of this very enlightened Pontiff,1 we are led to 
believe that throughout the greater part of the world no food 
or drink was taken by observant Christians at any period 
of the year before the hour of Terce at which Mass was 
normally celebrated. If the consumption of guantulum- 
cunqgue cibi was forbidden before 9 a.m. on ordinary days, 
surely we may infer that during the lenten and other fasts 
the same strict abstinence was inculcated until the proper 
hour arrived for the one full meal which was permitted. 
I am not saying, of course, that the rule was kept by the 
indevout and the negligent; but I do maintain that the word 
jejunus, in the mind of the framers of these ‘enactments, 
whether it had to do with communion or with lenten observ- 
ance, was intended to convey a complete abstention from 
food or drink.?. It did not merely mean “sober” or “be- 
fore dinner.” If Mr. Dearmer can produce any clear 
example from ecclesiastical writers of a man who is called 
jejunus after eating bread or drinking milk, by all means let 
him do so, but there is no such instance quoted in his book. 
To say that witnesses were supposed to be jejumi when they 
gave evidence in an ecclesiastical court proves nothing at all. 

But now let us turn to two documents, both probably of 
the fifth century, which certainly are not concerned—as the 
so-called “ Egyptian Church Order” is—with the reception 
of the Eucharist privately by a Christian in his own home. 
The first of these is known as “ The Canons of Hippolytus,” 
Two passages have reference to our subject, and as a long dis- 
cussion of the rather complicated question of their relation 
to the other Church Orders would here be out of place, 
I must content myself with quoting the bare text. ‘The 
first runs: 

Those, however, who are being baptized, along with 
the rest who are bound to fast, shall take nothing before 
they partake of the body of Christ; for to do so would 

‘ I may be permitted to refer to H. Béhmer’s appreciation in the ‘* Realencyklo- 
padie f. Prot. Theol. u.K.”: ‘‘ Nikolaus, was geistige Bildung anlangt, eine Ausnah- 
meerscheinung unter den rémischen Bischédfen darstellt; er hat nicht nur die 
Dekretalen seiner Vorgianger emsig studiert, sondern kennt auch das Justinianische 
a — besitzt eine beachtenswerte Belesenheit in den Kirchenvatern.” 


* A good illustration of the strict character of the medizeval Friday fast may be 
found in Bede’s ‘‘ Life of St. Cuthbert,” chapter v. 
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not be counted a fast, butasin. If a refractory [candi- 
date] takes anything before communicating of [our 
Lord’s] body, he is setting himself against God and 
scorning Him. But when Mass is over, he is free to eat 
what he likes. But let all the catechumens be grouped 
together, so that one teacher may serve to instruct them 
all in praying and kneeling, and they must not take any- 
thing before those who have just been baptized have 
finished communicating of the body and blood.1 


This is a passage which would clearly admit of much com- 
ment, but I must refer the reader to the very full discussion 
in Dom Connolly’s monograph. Our second citation occurs 
in Canon xxviii., and is much shorter and plainer: 


Let not anyone of the faithful taste food unless he 
has partaken of the mysteries beforehand, especially in 
the days of the holy fast. 


Those who may read Dom Connolly’s patient exposition 
will find it difficult to get away from his verdict that in both 
these extracts the compiler of the Canons meant definitely 
to prescribe fasting communion as a rule of general observ- 
ance.? Moreover, this conclusion is strongly supported by 
two passages in the fifth century document known as “ The 
Testament of Our Lord.” Here again it would be desirable 
to discuss the context in which they occur, but I must con- 
tent myself, as Mr. Dearmer does, with quoting the words 
of the text: 


Let the bishop command that they proclaim that no 
one taste anything until the offering be completed. And 
the whole body of the church shall receive a new food. 

But if anyone before he approacheth and receiveth 
of that eucharist eat something else, he sinneth and his 
fast is not reckoned to him. 

But always let the faithful [Christian] take care that 
before he eat he partake of the eucharist, that he may be 
incapable of receiving injury.* 


This last sentence, as its context makes plain, is an abso- 
lutely general injunction, associated with no particular 
' Achelis, ** Die Canones Hippolyti,” can. XTX., § 150. 


2 “‘ The so-called ‘ Egyptian Church Order’ and derived documents,” pp. 68-73. 
3 ‘* Testamentum Domini,” II., 20 and 25; in Rahmani’s edition, pp. 141 and 


147. 
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church-office or season. Mr. Dearmer, however, pays little 
heed to this remarkable oriental confirmation of St. Augus- 
tine’s statement that the “ first before food ” rule prevailed 
throughout the universal Church. He dismisses it by say- 
ing that in this particular Church Order— 


the superstition about the Sacrament “nibbled” at home 
being an antidote against poison is repeated. None the 
less, the superstition died out and also the custom of 
receiving at home. 


The Greek original of the “ Testament” was most pro- 
bably compiled in the early part of the fifth century. We 
know that a Syriac version was made in a.p. 687. It existed 
also in Coptic and was translated into Arabic in 975. More- 
over, there were other renderings into 4thiopic and Latin. 
I think it would be hard to show that ‘the practice of 
“nibbling” the Sacrament at home survived even at the 
date when the “ Testament” was compiled. There is no 
trace of any private reservation of the Eucharist in the 
“Lausiac History” (a.p. 420), and yet one cannot think 
of any miliew in which it would be more likely to linger on 
than among the ascetics and hermits whom Palladius des- 
cribes. It seems to have been equally unknown to St.Simeon 
_ Stylites (+ 459) and the other pillar saints who flourished 

in the same part of the world in which the “ Testament ” 
was presumably compiled. On the other hand we have the 
distinct statement, which I have already quoted, that St. 
Melania the Younger, in full accord with the injunction of 
the “ Testament,” “ never took any bodily food unless she 
had first partaken in communion of the body of the Lord, 
which she received more especially for the safeguard of her 
soul (guod maxime propter tutelam animae percipiebat).” 
Her biographer furthermore implies that, following the cus- 
tom in which she had been brought up at Rome itself, she 
communicated daily. From the same source we learn that 
she went to church for the purpose, and that in receiving 
the Eucharist from the bishop she first kissed his ‘hand. 
There was no “ nibbling ” of the Sacrament here. One can- 
not help conjecturing that if the biographer, Gerontius, lays 
stress upon the fact that the motive which prompted her 
was “the safeguarding of her soul,” he is anxious to dis- 
claim on her behalf any superstitious reception of our Lord's 
Body as a mere amulet. 
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It is very hard to judge how far the faithful at large 
were influenced by such promises as those made in the 
“Testament ” and in the “ Egyptian Church Order.’’ These 
primitive manuals proclaimed that he who received the Eu- 
charist in faith before every other food would not be harmed 
even by deadly poison. Undoubtedly the practice of fre- 
quent and sometimes daily Communion which seems to have 
prevailed in sub-apostolic times gradually slackened. But 
there must have been a strong feeling that the people who 
brought offerings of bread and were present at the celebra- 
tion of the liturgy ought in some sort to be participants 
in the sacrifice even if they did not communicate. Neither 
can we shut our eyes to the possibility that, in the mind of 
simple folk, communion in the morning ensured immunity 
from danger, and that they therefore looked for something 
to replace it. At any rate we find mention already in the 
“ Egyptian Church Order” of a sacramental which seems 
to be intended to serve as a substitute for the Eucharist 
and which is to be taken before other food. It is the bread 
called eulogia, or in Latin Jenedictio, both which names 
have the literal meaning of “ blessing.” The details of 
the earlier phases of this observance, owing no doubt to the 
mutilations and transformations of our sources, are extremely 
obscure. The account in the Arabic version of the “ Eg. 
C.O.” seems clearly to point to an evening reunion, possibly 
an agape without any offering of the holy sacrifice, but the 
description might also be meant for a fast-day when the 
single meal was not taken until very late, and this would 
also have been an aliturgical day when Mass was not cele- 
brated. Be this as it may, we have in the Arabic this 
definite statement: “ And as they are eating their supper, 
those who are believers shall take a little bread from the 
hand of the bishop Jefore they partake of their own bread, 
for it is eulogia and not eucharist as the Body of our Lord.” 
So again, in an earlier passage which apparently refers to 
some similar rite, we read of the believers “ who shall re- 
ceive from the hand of the bishop a piece of delivered 
bread before they partake. It is eulogia—everyone shall 
receive the bread which has been offered. For this is 
bread of blessing, and not the Oblation as of the Body of 
our Lord.”1 The idea seems to be emphasized that it was 


' Connolly, ‘‘ The so-called Eg. C.O.,” pp. 187-189. 
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not the Eucharist, but in some sort a substitute for the 
Eucharist, and also that it was to precede other food. 

From later documents, though the practice usually fol- 
lowed is still far from clear, we may infer that the bread 
offered by the faithful for consecration in the liturgy always 
very much exceeded what was required for use in the holy 
sacrifice and for the communion of the faithful. It was 
the superfluous portion of these offerings which was 
blessed and distributed to the clergy and people after Mass. 
These eulogiae could be taken away and given to those who 
through sickness had been unable to be present, and in 
some places it would seem that even catechumens were 
allowed to partake of them. In course of time the name 
antidoron was more commonly applied to this blessed bread 
and ‘in Greek churches and monasteries its distribution re- 
mains a noteworthy feature of the liturgy down to the pre- 
sent day. The usage was later on adopted also in the 
West, and it is frequently referred to in the ecclesiastical 
ordinances of the Carolingian period. One passage which 
has sometimes been quoted as proving that the custom was 
familiar to St. Augustine (“ De Peccat. Mer. et Rem.” II. 
26) cannot be relied on, for “ that which the catechumens 
receive" probably refers to the salt which, in the African 
Church, was given them on one of the days of scrutiny. 
The supposed canons of a council held at Nantes in 658 are 
now known to be a century and a half later in date. Neither 
can we have any great confidence in the Merovingian origin 
of the formule of blessing in Dom Férotin’s “ Liber Or- 
dinum.” But whether these belong to the seventh century 
or to the eleventh, it is interesting to note the concluding 
sentence of a “ benedictio oblatae quam in sacrario bene- 
dicunt penitentibus dandae "— 


O merciful Lord God . . . we beseech Thy clem- 
ency that Thou wouldst vouchsafe to bless and sanctify 
this creature of food (hanc alimoniae creaturam), that 
for these Thy servants who on account of the yoke of 
penance are in no wise able to receive from the altar the 
lawful Sacrament of the Eucharist, Thy blessing may 
rest upon the portion of this loaf (oblatae) offered in 
Thy name, that with Thy favour it “~~ avail them to 
eternal salvation. Amen. 


* M. Férotin, ‘‘ Liber Ordinum,” p. 95. 
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Public penitents during the period of their penance were 
of course excluded from holy communion, and the wording 
of the prayer brings out clearly the fact that the eulogia was 
intended as a substitute. The supposed Canon of Nantes, 
which, whatever its origin, was adopted in the ninth cen- 
tury by Hincmar, lays down in more precise terms that— 


Out of the loaves which are offered by the people and 
which are not required for consecration, or out of the 
bread given to the church, or, failing that, out of his own 
private store, let the priest, cutting the bread into suitable 
portions, keep it in a clean receptacle, in order that after 
solemn Mass, those who were not prepared to com- 
municate may receive Eulogiae on every Sunday and 
festival. 


A simple formula of prayer is added by which these 
eulogiae are to be blessed beforehand, and we may note 
that the Eternal Father is besought therein to bless the 
bread that “ it may be salutary to mind and body and may 
afford protection against any disease and against the snares 
of all enemies.” 1 

It was undoubtedly intended that the ewlogia, like the 
Eucharist itself, should be received fasting, though this is 
not always specified. Still it would be easy, if need re- 
quired, to accumulate many proofs that in Carolingian times 
all the world were expected, as we have already learnt from 
the letter of Pope Nicholas, to take no food until Mass 
was said. For some reason or other the Capitula of Theo- 
dulphus, Bishop of Orleans, obtained great vogue in 
England, and Theodulphus (cap. xlvi.) laid it down that 
the people must not take any meal (ad cibum non accedat) 
before the public offices of the Church were completed. 
Further, he directed that private Masses were to be said 
under such restrictions that the faithful should not be drawn 
away from their attendance at the parochial Mass. This 
ordinance was translated into Anglo-Saxon, and in the 
document to which Thorpe has given the name of “ Eccle- 
siastical Institutes” we read: “ But we command that no 
man taste any meat before the service of the High Mass 
be completed, but that all, both females and males, assemble 
at the High Mass and at the holy and spiritual church and 


‘ Migne, P.L. Vol. CXXV., c. 774, and cf. 775 and 778. 
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there hear the High Mass and the preaching of God’s 
word.” 1 Long before this Archbishop Theodore of Canter- 
bury seems to have decreed that anyone who had taken food 
could not be admitted to the kiss of peace.* Moreover, in 
the Anglo-Saxon document which, rightly or wrongly, passes 
under the name of Archbishop Egbert’s “ Scrift-Boc,” there 
is mention of the “ gehalgod hlaf,” the hallowed loaf, in 
other words the eulogia or holy-bread.s This was to be 
refused to those who habitually stayed away from com- 
munion and seemingly to anyone who was known to have 
taken food beforehand. A very interesting incident in the 
Life. of St. Cuthbert by a contemporary monk proves, not 
only that the practice of distributing eu/ogiae was known 
in Northumbria as early as 651, but that the rule of taking 
no nourishment before Terce was fully understood and ob- 
served. In that year Cuthbert, then only a young monk, dis- 
charged the office of guest-master in the newly-founded 
abbey of Ripon. Going to the guest-house early in the 
morning he found a young man there who was apparently 
exhausted by hunger and fatigue and shivering with cold. 
Cuthbert washed the stranger’s feet and dried them, chafing 
them with his hands, and then besought him to wait there 
peacefully until Terce (9 a.m.), at which hour, but not be- 
fore, it would be lawful to offer him food. When the Office 
of that hour was over, Cuthbert wished to set before the 
visitor what he had there ready in the guest-house, but dis- 
covered that, as accident would have it, no bread was left 
but a few broken bits (the anonymous biographer calls them 
micas, crumbs) which had been gathered up to be used “ for 
blessed bread "—i.e., the eulogiae. St. Cuthbert then went 
to fetch hot loaves from the monastery kitchen, but by the 
time he returned the guest had disappeared, leaving no trace 
of his footsteps upon the snow-covered ground. An angel, 
it was concluded, had deigned to visit the monastery in 
human form.‘ Another reference to the distribution of 
eulogiae is to be found, I believe, in a curious document 
printed among the Anglo-Saxon laws and known as “Grith.” 
It urges respect for parish priests and asks, “ How can a 


* Thorpe, “ Ancient Laws and Institutes,” II., p. 443. 

* Ibid. I1., Pa 76, and cf. Haddan and Stubbs, * PConeilia,” IIL, p. 190. 

3 Jbid. I1., 160 

4 ** Quia enim panis casu aliquo non erat in diversorio, tantum micas pro benedicto 
pane congregatas super mensam constituit.’” This anonymous Life is printed in 
“* Bedae Opera Minora,” II., p. 265, and cf. Bede’s own account, idid. p. 62. Bede 
himself does not mention the “ crumbs.” 
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man bow his head to the priest, and beg his blessing, and 
hear his Mass and kiss his hand at ‘ hlaf-gange ’ and after- 
wards go about to revile him both by word and deed?” ! 
Bosworth absurdly translates “ hlaf-gange"’ as “ the pro- 
cession of the host,” Liebermann as “ communion,” but I 
think that we may almost certainly regard it as a reference 
to the going up to receive the “ hallowed loaf” after Sun- 
day Mass. 

On the Continent the distribution of eudogiae from the 
early ninth century onwards seems to have been of almost 
universal observance. No better proof could perhaps be 
offered than the fact that in the widely disseminated 
“* Admonitio Synodalis,” which, as Dom Germain Morin has 
pointed out,? recurs some seven or eight times under dif- 
ferent names in the Latin Patrology of Migne, such 
distribution after Mass on Sunday is enjoined as a duty. An 
injunction to that effect was incorporated in the Decretum. 
In some places the eulogiae were given to the people after 
Mass, not only on Sundays, but on weekdays also, while 
in Benedictine monasteries it would seem that they were 
often received by the community, not in the church but in 
the refectory.s As early as a.p. 812 the monks of Fulda 
made it a ground of complaint against Abbot Ratgar that 
he had allowed the custom of distributing the eulogiae 
“before taking food (ante cibum)” to fall into abeyance 
and a decree was accordingly passed that this distribution 
was in future to take place in the refectory as formerly.‘ 
In many churches in France, and also in Switzerland, the 
custom of distributing the pain bénit after Sunday Mass 
has lasted on to our own day. 

But the point of special interest in our present inquiry is 
the curious persistence of the old tradition that no food 
was to be taken until the hour when Mass was over, and that 
if possible the “ holy-bread,” or pain bénit, should precede 
every other form of nourishment. In the “ Handlyng 
Sinne,” or Handbook of Sins, compiled by Robert Man- 
ning of Brunne from a French original in the early years 
of the fourteenth century we find the author exhorting his 


* Liebermann, ‘‘ Gesetze der Angelsachsen,”’ I., 473. 
2 “* Revue Bénédictine."” Vol. IX.(1892), pp. 102-103. 
3 For these facts see Adolph Franz, “ Die Kirchlichen Benediktionen im Mittel- 


alter,” I., pp. 229-263 and especially pp. 252-2 
4M.G. ER: voli y PE ay 
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** Epistolae Karolinae, » 549, and “ Capitularia RR. Franc.,” I., 
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readers to come to daily Mass, and he adds—I modernize 
the spelling— 


If thou come not, algate [any way] I rede, 
Eat not, ere thou hast holy brede; 

For to many things it may avail, 

To soul’s help and life’s travayle. 

Thy body, if it then smartly ends, 

It is for housel against the fiends. 


The same promise that the holy-bread will take the place 
of viaticum is made by Shropshireman John Audelay nearly 
two: centuries later. 


And each day the Mass thou hear 
And take holy bread and holy water 
Out of the priest’s hand. 
Such grace God hath given thee, 
If thou die suddenly, 
For thy housel it shall thee stand.* 


In J. Myrc’s “ Instructions for Parish Priests,” written 
about 1400 A.p., we have a section which is headed “ How to 
make inquiry about venial sins,” and there the priest is in- 
structed to ask his penitent among other things, “ Hast thou 
eaten any Sunday without holy-bread? Say yea or nay ”;$ 
where it is plain that to take food on a Sunday without first 
eating holy bread was regarded as a fault, if not a sin. 
Moreover, any careful student of medizval literature cannot 
fail to remark that while he never reads of breakfast, it was 
the almost invariable usage to postpone the first meal of 
the day until after Mass had been said. Of the unfaithful 
wife in the “ Shipman’s Tale ” Chaucer tells us: 


Quod she, “ what, sire, how longe wol ye faste? 
. . . Ne be ye nat ashamed that daun John 
Shall fasting al this day elenge goon? 
What! let us here a messe, and go we dyne.” 
And hastely a messe was ther seyd, 

. And spedily the tables were y-leyd, 
And to the diner faste they hem spedde.‘ 


es Eonite Sinne ” & E.T.S.), ll. 837-842. 
* Audelay’s Poems, p 


: Myre, Us tostrections” ¢ (E. E.T.S.), Il. 1457- -1458. 
** The Shipman’s Tale,” Il. 215-253 (Skeat’s edition). 
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Over and over again in the metrical romances one comes 
across such casual indications of traditional custom as the 
following: 


By that the Mass was isaid, the hall was royally arrayed— 
Trumpeters trumped to the mete, they weschen and went 
to sette.! 


In a sermon at the end of the eleventh century com- 
pendiously discussing the Christian’s duties we may read: 
“Hear Mass fasting and do not receive the kiss of peace 
after taking food, neither quit ye the church before Mass 
is ended and the blessing has been given.”? It is in the 
same spirit that St. Athanasius many hundred years earlier 
exhorts the virgin whom he is addressing, «al peta rhv civakw 
Tis évarns Ecce Tov aprov, evyapiotyncaca To Dew él Tijs 
tparrétns cov ovrws (and after the service of the ninth hour 
eat thy loaf, giving thanks at thy table thus.) How early 
the principle that the Mass should precede all taking of 
food established itself in the West, it is not quite easy to 
decide. The example of St. Cuthbert, quoted above, speaks 
reliably for a.p. 651. But in the case of St. Walaricus, who 
died in 622, we have a story which purports to reach even 
further back. In the eighth century Life of this abbot of 
Leuconay, near Amiens, we are told that when two brothers, 
who were laymen, one day came to his church on the feast.of 
St. Martin, he reproved them for having taken a drink before 
Mass was said; whereupon they expressed contrition and 
promised not to offend in future. Again in the same para- 
graph St. Walaricus is represented as administering a severe 
rebuke to another culprit who had persuaded his wife to 
fill a goblet for him when he was putting on his clothes to 
go out to Mass on an ordinary Sunday morning.‘ 

It would be easy to gather up material for a long paper 
on the customs and abuses which attended the distribution of 
holy-bread either in France or in England. In our own 
country the observance continued down to the accession of 
Elizabeth. The author of “ Piers Plowman” gives a vivid 
description of the jealousy evoked among the female mem- 
bers of the congregation when one pushed before another in 

' “* Sir Degrevant,” 1. 637. 

2 ** Revue Bénédictine,” xxii (1905), p. 521. 
3 Von der Goltz, ‘‘ De Virginitate, eine echte Schrift des Athanasius,” p. 46. 
The editor seems to me to have been successful in showing that the De Virginitate is 


a genuine work of St. Athanasius. 
4 See Mabillon, ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum Benedict,” Vol. II., p. 77. 
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going up to receive holy-bread. Langland takes it for 
granted that they went straight from the distribution at the 
end of Mass to have their meal—call it breakfast or dinner 
as you will. ‘“ Afterwards, after mete,” the two disputants 
had it out amd called each other very bad names, tearing 
off each other’s clothes, “ till both their heads were bare, 
and bloody their cheeks.’* Every Sunday also those mem- 
bers of the congregation who had provided the loaves for the 
holy-bread were specially prayed for in the bidding prayer. 
This duty was evidently considered something of a burden, 
as we might gather from the terms of the York bidding- 
prayer. 
All ye shall pray specially for them that this kirk first 
built and edified, and all that uphold it, and for all that 
_ therein find book or chalice, vestment, light or towel 
or any other ornament wherewith God's service is sus- 
tained, and for them that gave holy-bread to this church 
to-day, and for them that first began and continued 
longest. 


But the point that I am specially concerned with here is the 
fact that the more one probes into the question, the more 
clear it becomes that St. Augustine was literally and strictly 
accurate when he declared that the custom was observed 
throughout the whole world that the Body of the Lord should 
pass the Christian’s lips before other food. So thoroughly 
had this feeling become part of the Christian life that for 
long centuries after the practice of daily communion had 
been given up, the faithful found some sort of substitute for 
it in the eulogiae, antidoron, or holy-bread, and even when 
the holy-bread was not distributed, they had in any case to 
wait until Mass was over before public opinion allowed them 
to sit down to a meal. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


‘ ** Piers Plowman,” C Text, vii., 143-150 ; and cf. B Text, xiii., 233-237. 


























THE HOUSE DIVIDED 


HEN in our last issue we looked forward to the 

W Prayer Book debate in Parliament to furnish— 
whatever its result—further refutation of the 

notion that Anglicanism possesses real spiritual inde- 
pendence, we hardly anticipated that the refutation would 
be so dramatic and so complete. Even if the Revised Book 
had been approved by a Parliamentary majority, the fact 
would remain that the Church of England could regulate 
her worship and alter her discipline only by permission of 
Parliament, and the Revised Book itself would have legal 
force only as the annexe toa piece of civil legislation. For 
permission is as much an act of authority as prohibition. 
But the Revised Book has been rejected. For the second 
time of asking, the Church of England has met with a 
negative at the bar of Parliament, although it was Parlia- 
ment which originally bade her revise her service-book, so as 
to be the better able to restore order amongst her members. 
She took the previous rebuff in December with exemplary 
patience and set herself again to the task of bringing her 
Prayer Book up-to-date, in accordance with what she took 
to be the mind of the Commons, only to have her efforts 
repudiated, on the Octave of Corpus Christi, by a larger 
majority in a fuller House. Whatever were the motives at 
work in producing this result, it is evident that the historic 
Church of England has not been able to satisfy her master, 
even in dealing with matters within the competence of the 
smallest and newest religious sect, even after decades of 
laborious discussion in Convocation, North and South, and 
in the three Houses of the National Assembly, even though 
the large Parliamentary Commission instituted for the pur- 
pose under the Enabling Act had passed the result of her 
labours as in no wise infringing the constitutional rights 
of his Majesty’s subjects or affecting the purport of the 
Coronation Oath “ to maintain the Protestant Reformed Re- 
ligion as established by law.” In themselves her desire and 
purpose were so reasonable—to adapt the laws of her worship 
to modern needs: a process which from time to time the 
worship and discipline of the Catholic Church herself have 
undergone—that, if she were not essentially a creation of 
Parliament, reference to that body for leave to revise and 
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approval of revision would seem wholly unnecessary. But 
since all her Prayer Books have been Acts of Parliament, it 
follows that only that august body can allow to be altered, 
even by way of improvement, what it has formerly pre- 
scribed. Add to this the utter incapacity of the Anglican 
authorities, to whom none of their flock, whether clerical 
or lay, owes obedience in conscience because of the principle 
of private judgment, to define what is to be believed and 
what is not, or to restrain freedom of belief from manifesting 
itself in practice, and we may realize the inherent difficulty 
of the task which those authorities, even though assisted by 
the. faithful laity, have failed to accomplish. 

The recent and the former discussions in Parliament and, 
much more, the flood of literature in press and pamphlet 
which the twice-defeated project has called forth, must 
surely, at long last, bring home to the Anglican mind the 
impossibility of having a common book of worship without 
having a common belief behind it, and the further impossi- 
bility of securing a common belief in revealed truth without 
there being some living authority, equipped with powers to 
guarantee and interpret infallibly the whole of that revela- 
tion. Dead and dumb documents, however inspired, cannot 
do so, precisely because they cannot prove their inspiration 
nor convey their meaning without risk of mistake ; the shift- 
ing consensus of fallible human judgments, constantly at 
fault even in matters of experiment and observation, is 
equally incapable of reaching certainty in regard to super- 
natural truth; the Holy Spirit, of course, could, but obviously 
He doesn’t, make known such truth to each individual con- 
science. There remains, therefore, no alternative save to 
conclude either that Christ has left no means of perpetuat- 
ing effectively the truth He came to reveal, or to admit that 
the only religious body which claims to teach with infallible 
authority must be that means. But because that body, which 
originally consisted entirely of Jews, does not now consist, 
at least predominantly, of Englishmen, many of the in- 
habitants of this country refuse even so much as to consider 
her claims, although a few centuries ago, and for a thousand 
years before that, their ancestors were amongst the most 
docile of her children. They prefer the alternative of un- 
belief. Rather than return to the religious family from 
which, not wholly through their own fault, their ancestors 
were extruded, they frankly give up the notion of a Church, 
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established by Christ to teach divine truth and guide men’s 
consciences to the end of time. In doing so they reject as 
well, sometimes explicitly, the fact that Christ was God in 
human nature: to-day the non-Catholic world may well 
awake, in St. Jerome’s phrase, “ and groan to find itself 
Arian.” If the Church which Christ established has failed, 
then Christ’s promise has failed, and He was not God, being 
either ignorant of the future or powerless to direct its course 
to His own ends. Into the mind even of those Anglicans 
who are most anxious to be thought Catholic, this blas- 
phemous conviction has seemingly found its way. They 
admit that the Church has lost the unity with which Christ 
endowed her. Their foremost spokesmen are content to con- 
sider Anglicanism as a “ League of Religions,” embracing 
beliefs which are contradictory. Although if they really 
held the Catholic faith—God’s own Truth—they would abhor 
heresy and separate themselves from heretics, they declare 
that “they have no desire to exclude others [sc. the Pro- 
testants and the Modernists] or to impose their views on 
them.” ! Although, if what they believe is true, sc. that 
Anglican ministers are validly ordained priests, they must be 
aware that in thousands of Anglican churches our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament is treated with sacrilegious irrever- 
ence, this horrible state of things gives them seemingly no 
concern. They are willing that it should continue, provided 
their own views are tolerated. They have lost, or rather they 
never had, that horror of heresy which is a mark of a true 
Catholic. And they have clearly lost all logical and con- 
sistent conception of the Church of Christ. What trace is 
there, in Scripture or in Christian tradition, that our Lord 
meant to found a League of Religions, a Comprehensive 
Church? It is sheer blasphemy to assert that the God of 
Truth, revealing the way of salvation to man, should be in- 
different as to which of two contradictory senses that revela- 
tion should be interpreted,—that He should not care, for 
instance, whether the supreme example of His omnipotent 
love, the Blessed Eucharist, Sacrifice and Sacrament, should 
be regarded as really containing and conveying His own 
Divine Incarnate Personality, or merely as symbolizing and 
recalling the Last Supper—the Bread and Wine employed 
in the rite being sacred, as Cranmer said, only in the sense 
that the water used in Baptism is sacred. 


* Rev. W. Knox, ‘* The Church in Crisis ” (1928), p. 91. 
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” 


If, therefore, the very ‘‘ Anglo-Catholics” have thus 
wholly repudiated the notion of a Church at harmony with 
itself, teaching with divine certainty the entire Truth, it is 
not surprising that average Anglicans, like the venerable 
Archbishop of, Canterbury, should join in this repudiation. 
“TI am a firm and convinced supporter [wrote his Grace in his 
pathetic plea for the passing of the Prayer Book '] of the de- 
liberate comprehensiveness of the Church of England.” Yet 
he goes on to speak as if there were a single body of teaching 
belonging to that Church. “ They (the wisest of the refor- 
mers),” he writes, ‘“‘ were bent on consolidating the central 
opinion of the Church of England, in freedom alike from 
Rome and from Geneva. . . No one who has traced the ‘course 
pursued by Cranmer and Hooker . . . will doubt the wis- 
dom and effectiveness of their endeavour.” That is as it 
may be, but it turns out that the “central opinion” [charac- 
teristic word! the Archbishop rarely speaks of faith] of 
Anglicanism, despite its “ consolidation,” has developed op- 
posing extremes. ‘““The problem with which these men had to 
grapple is with us still. In providing a new Prayer Book, 
we have perforce had to keep in our purview the vigorous 
Anglo-Catholic, the staunch Protestant, and the anxious en- 
quirers whose liberalism is equally foreign to both these 
sections.” 

Thus on the testimony of the man best qualified to speak 
the rejected Prayer Book was an attempt to provide for the 
devotional needs of three classes of people whose beliefs are 
incompatible, each having been asked to tolerate something 
it considered untrue in return for the recognition of some- 
thing it considered true. Is it really surprising that the 
Commons, representing amongst others these three opposed 
classes, rejected this disingenuous compromise, and, with it, 
the monstrous conception of a Church claiming to be Chris- 
tian yet unable to say what Christianity means—telling the 
Modernist that Christ is not God and did not mean to 
found a Church, telling the Protestant that the Scriptures, 
privately interpreted, are the sole Rule of Faith, telling the 
‘“* Anglo-Catholics ” that they have all Rome can give, ex- 
cept the despotism of the Pope? It may well be that some 
instinctive feeling that the Prayer Book was not honest, 
rather than a careful weighing of arguments for and against, 


* ©The Prayer-Book : our Hope and Meaning” (Hodder and Stoughton), p, 22. 
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caused its rejection. But the dishonesty lies further back 
than in the modern attempt to recast the book to suit cur- 
rent though divergent views. It lies in the endeavour of 
Cranmer and his like to include as many as possible in the 
new National Church they were setting up by purposely 
framing its articles of faith and its formulas of worship 
in ambiguous language so that they might be differently in- 
terpreted by those of different beliefs. This is what the 
Archbishop of Canterbury praises as “ deliberate comprehen- 
siveness’: that he should sympathize with it is a necessity 
of his position: but to the outsider who considers the sacred- 
ness of revealed truth and the importance of certainty in 
matters of salvation, such policy can only be stigmatized 
as essentially dishonest. 

Those “staunch Protestants,” whom the Archbishop 
reckons as expressing the “ central opinion ” of Anglicanism, 
evidently take the same view and so far they are to be com- 
mended. For them Elizabeth’s “ new religion” formed a 
complete severance in essential matters from the old. Cran- 
mer, and the Elizabethans who revived his work, might 
for political reasons camouflage their intentions but their 
religious beliefs were definitely Protestant, derived from 
Calvin and from Luther. No Pope, no Real Presence, no 
Mass, no sacrificial Priesthood, no sacrament of Penance, no 
Purgatory, no invocation of Saints, no final religious au- 
thority save the Scriptures, and a hundred other negations of 
practices resulting from those beliefs—in the Church they 
founded none of these things had any rightful place. What- 
ever varieties of belief existed amongst the reformers abroad, 
those in England, at any rate, were united on these and 
kindred points. Later generations took advantage of their 
deliberate looseness of language to try to introduce some of 
these discarded beliefs, but the attempt was never legitimate. 
The documents should be interpreted only in accordance of 
the known opinions of those who framed them. Even as 
regards doctrine, the endeavour to constitute Anglicanism as 
a “ bridge-church ” between Protestantism and Catholicism 
is futile. It is distinctly and formally Protestant. Despite 
their radical hostility to Catholic faith and practice, 
which is the deeper because of their profound ignorance of 
them, we can respect the view which Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, 
Bishop Knox and the other Protestant stalwarts take of their 
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Church, as being in the main historically correct and logic- 
ally consistent. Let us show how. 

The literary discussion in the Press and the oratorical dis- 
cussion in the Commons turned on the legality, or not, of a 
Catholic view of the Eucharist, which would make Adoration 
a necessary and proper consequence of Reservation, in the 
Anglican system of belief. From the really Catholic stand- 
point all that debate was beside the mark. The most funda- 
mental difference between the Catholic and Protestant 
attitude towards religion lies, not in the acceptance or re- 
jection of this or that point of doctrine, but in the principle 
of authority versus private judgment, and in this the highest 
grade of Anglicanism is as completely Protestant as the 
lowest depths of its underworld. Those 2,202 “ priests of 
the Provinces of Canterbury and York,” who signed and 
published on June 9th a declaration of belief regarding the 
Blessed Eucharist which might have come bodily from a 
Catholic text-book of theology, are, in the grounds of their 
belief, as complete Protestants as the Home Secretary him- 
self. They believe what is true, but they believe it as the 
result of their own reading and reflection and prayer. Their 
final authority is the rightness of their own reasoning, the 
correctness of their own interpretation of Scripture and tra- 
dition, the testimony of documents whose meaning they have 
ascertained by their personal judgment—criteria which can- 
not be applied to supernatural, suprasensible truth. Bishop 
Knox and others, applying their minds to the same sources 
of information, have come to quite opposite conclusions. 
Neither party can fairly say more that “it seems so to me”: 
neither can appeal to the decisive voice of God Himself, 
speaking through His living Church. Since some Pro- 
testants will tell you that they believe all the Pope believes 
(except, indeed, when he teaches his own infallibility! ), this 
attitude towards the living voice must remain the ultimate 
test between them and Catholics, and it should be a comfort 
to the “ staunch Protestants ” of Anglicanism that the “ vig- 
orous Anglo-Catholic,” as well as the “ anxious Modernist,” 
belongs, after all, to the same religious genus as himself. 
They all belong to a Church founded in private judgment, 
outside the authoritative Church which Christ founded and 
which, all through history, has preserved the unity and in- 
tegrity of the faith by expelling from her communion all 
those who sought to base their faith on any other principle 
or to preach any other Gospel than that entrusted to her. 
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It would be hard to discover anything new in the literary 
warfare which preceded the re-introduction of the Book into 
Parliament, and in the course of the debate itself. Those 
main characteristics of Anglicanism which displayed them- 
selves on the former occasion were as fully conspicuous on 
the latter. The radical inconsistency of Protestantism in 
making the individual conscience the final judge of truth, 
yet pretending to look upon the shifting, contentious and 
ill-digested theology of certain sixteenth century reformers 
as a fixed standard of belief ; the intolerance of conscientious 
convictions which seem at variance with that arbitrary stan- 
dard; above all, the instant denial of liberty of conscience 
once it is seen to turn in a Romeward direction :—all these 
phenomena were once more evident. Again, the “ compre- 
hensiveness "’ which all but the genuine Protestants claim for 
the Establishment, was vaunted anew, with the usual ignoring 
of its implications. The rights of the laity to have their 
doctrinal preferences consulted—another feature of this 
topsy-turvy organization—were given further expression; 
especially their right to be left in undisturbed possession of a 
Prayer Book, the revision of which few of them desired. 
Perhaps the interference of outside bodies, unwarranted on 
their own principles but inspired always by the latent fear of 
Rome in their bones, was more pronounced on this occasion. 
The Federal Council of the Evangelical Free Churches, on 
May 18th, called on Parliament to reject the new Book, as it 
imperilled and enfeebled “the Protestant and Reformed 
Character of the Established Church,” but certain prominent 
Nonconformist leaders wrote to 7he Times (May 29th) to 
dissociate themselves from this ill-judged interference, not 
because they themselves were wholly at ease but because 
they thought that Anglicanism should be allowed to make 
experiments. Again, on June 6th, there was a joint appeal, 
signed by 19 Cambridge dons and professors, for the accept- 
ance of the Prayer Book Measure, only to be countered by 
20 other Cambridge professors and dons who wrote, on June 
gth, to give their reasons for hoping the Book .would be 
rejected. One can imagine the academic amenities which 
must have preceded these rival promunciamientos! Andso 
right up to the end the verbal battle continued. 

The debate in the House was not on the whole up to the 
level of that of December 15th. Perhaps the case for the 
Book was better presented, although the Solicitor General, 
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Sir Boyd Merriman, in his endeavour to explain “ what this 
Transubstantiation was of which the reformers got rid,” 
showed how little he had mastered that part of his brief. 


I had better [he said] put it in my own way as I under- 
stand it. ‘To me it means that the priest, as it were by 
magic, re-created the very Body of Christ which he then 
and there sacrificed by re-crucifying it on the Cross. In 
other words, he re-performed the very sacrifice of 
the crucifixion on the very Body of Christ (//ansard, 


col. 1017). 


If this trained legal mind, after presumably consulting those 
who know, fails to distinguish Transubstantiation from the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and under the impression that he is 
defining the one gives a crude travesty of the meaning of 
the other, what wonder that the ordinary Protestant, discuss- 
ing these high and sacred matters, flounders about in a fog 
of ignorance? As we said, the doctrine of the Real Presence 
was the point on which the debate turned, and nothing that 
the upholders of the Book could say was enough to reassure 
the Protestant opposition that the Revision was not re- 
introducing by a side-wind the article of Catholic faith so 
decidedly repudiated by the reformers. The “ hard saying,” 
at which, like their Jewish prototypes, they boggled, is still 
too much for their descendants. They raised no objection, 
as we have already pointed out, to the inroads of Modernism 
in the Revision, which treat as doubtful or untrue many 
fundamental Christian doctrines: the only things they will 
have none of are those articles of belief in their adhesion to 
which their remoter ancestors gloried,—the supremacy of the 
Holy See and Christ’s Real Presence in the Eucharist—the 
two doctrines, in fact, which create and maintain the unity 
of the Church. So much the debate and its result made 
clear. Anglicanism may “ comprehend ” the rationalist, and 
look forward to reunion with the hosts of dissent, but she 
must not think of undoing the past, by looking wistfully, 
from whatever distance, at Rome. 

After the rejection of the first Revision in December last, 
the Anglican Bishops, whilst taking the Book in hand once 
more in order to make its teaching more clear—a difficult task 
surely, when it had to remain sufficiently obscure not to 
antagonize any of the three religions it was meant to serve— 
declared that “mere acquiescence in the decision of the 
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House of Commons would be, in our judgment, inconsistent 
with the responsibilities of the Church as a spiritual Society,” 
and that they “ fully recognize that there are circumstances 
in which it would be their duty to take action in accordance 
with the Church’s inherent spiritual authority.”” “ We realize 
that duty [they conclude] and are ready, if need be, to fulfil 
it.” Brave words, implying that Parliament might try their 
patience too far, but words which, as we pointed out last 
month,! betray a strange oblivion of the nature and history 
of their Church. Before the breach with Rome the Church 
in England was, indeed, spiritually free from State control, in 
accordance with the provisions of ‘“‘ Magna Charta,”’ but there 
was never a time when Elizabeth’s Establishment was spiritu- 
ally independent of the State which created it. Writing to 
The Times on the morrow of the rejection, Lord Selborne 
said, “it is quite impossible to admit that Parliament is the 
proper authority to decide what forms of prayer shall or shall 
not be used” in Anglican churches.*? The bewildered outsider 
naturally asks—Why then was Parliament asked to decide? 
Why did the Archbishop of Canterbury acknowledge 
the right of Parliament to decide? 

In the Lords before the first rejection of the Book, that 
Prelate called upon Parliament to exercise its own judgment 
in the matter. No abandonment of the “ spiritual inde- 
pendence of Anglicanism ” could be more explicit or more 
complete. 

We hear words [he said: let Lord Selborne reflect on 
this] which I think windy and even foolish, to the effect 
that this [Measure] is not really a matter for Parliament, 
that the Church has spoken its own voice decidedly, and 
that the duty of Parliament is to endorse what the Church 
has said. I dissent altogether from that view. I dis- 
sociate myself from that statement. . . Every Member 
of this House has in my view his absolute right to vote 
freely upon a matter of this kind. 


Perhaps the venerable Prelate, if he could have foreseen 
that the crown of his life’s work for Anglicanism would be 
twice rejected by Parliament, would not have been so em- 


* “The Spiritual Independence of Anglicanism.” THE MONTH, June, p. 514. 
* Similarly Lord Halifax in a long and indignant letter printed in Zhe 7imes for 
_ 19th, maintained that Parliament had no right to reject the Book and cited the 
ishop of Durham in his support. But the Peer and the Bishop completely ignore 
the Parliamentary origin of their Church and the candid admissions of its present 
episcopal Head. 
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phatic in acknowledging the spiritual supremacy of the civil 
power, but in view of his words it seems ridiculous to raise 
an outcry because the Commons have exercised their “ abso- 
lute right to vote freely ” and have not felt it “ their duty 
to endorse what the Church has said.” The Archbishop did 
not even point out, as he might well have done, that the 
Parliament to which the Anglican Church was originally and 
irrevocably subjected, consisted wholly of Anglicans, and 
that the first Parliament of Charles II., which restored the 
Prayer Book in 1662, was of uniform Anglican belief, where- 
as since the abolition of religious tests the religion of Parlia- 
ment, is as heterogeneous as that of the population itself. 
The civil supremacy in itself is inconsistent with the proper 
status. of the Church of Christ, but when that supremacy is 
lodged with those who need not even be Christians, insult, 
so to speak, is added to injury. However, our only wish 
here is to make clear that, in view of the constitution of their 
Church and by the admission of their own leaders, Angli- 
cans have no ground for complaint because of Parliament’s 
refusal to legalize the Revised Prayer Book. 

How is it that, considering the past history of their 
Church, Anglicans do not see that Parliament has been 
from the beginning, the final arbiter of her doctrines 
and religious practices? All her various Prayer Books, 
embodying her creed, liturgy, discipline and forms of wor- 
ship have been given her by Parliament. There is nothing 
new in the present crisis. Of course it is all to the'good that 
people should recognize the anomaly and the indecency of 
what purports to be a religious corporation being so com- 
pletely and essentially under the thumb of the civil power, 
but the point is that such has been the condition of Angli- 
canism from the start. She has never been able to order her 
spiritual life or define, as far as she has defined, her ‘doctrine, 
without calling Parliament to her aid. The fact is notorious. 
“A Church in Chains,” cries one fervid journalist. Pre- 
cisely. Anglicanism was born in chains. Nay more, her 
chains are the external bonds which prevent her from falling 
to pieces. She has no inner principle of cohesion. ‘ The 
Oxford movement shook [the Church],” writes the same 
journalist, ‘and might have shaken it to pieces but that it 
was both saved and revitalized by its origjnal genius, for 
compreheénsiveness.” We can never seemingly escape from 


® Observer, June 17. 
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that comfortable word! But it has no applicancy here. 
What has hitherto saved Anglicanism from disintegration is 
its union with the State, which operates just as a sack does 
in keeping its contents, however heterogeneous, from being 
scattered. Even if it is to be considered as a League of iReli- 
gions, it is certainly not a voluntary League. 

In the chequered history of the State religion the present 
situation finds no precedent. One can sympathize with its 
leaders, faced with such unexpected difficulty, yet called 
upon to make a most gnomentous decision, and bound by 
their previous declaration to take action to vindicate what 
they rightly consider a Church ought to have,—inherent 
spiritual authority. Even if the ranks behind them were 
united, a resolution not to acquiesce in this high-handed 
rejection of their Church’s twenty-years’ labour and pa- 
tiently-framed project would be a grave one, for it would 
involve the risk of conflict with the State and ultimate 
separation from that secular support. But their house is 
divided, their own Bench is at variance, thousands of their 
clergy, high and low, are hostile—how poor are the chances 
of a united campaign for spiritual autonomy? And how, as 
we asked before, could spiritual authority, if gained, be 
effective, without either recognition by conscience or enforce- 
ment by civil law. The “ principles of the Reformation ” 
so foolishly vaunted, have found their inevitable result in the 
growth and multiplication of sects: hitherto, the Establish- 
ment has been protected by its essential connection with the 
State from their disintegrating effects: will it, now, dare to 
abandon that protection? 

JOSEPH KEATING. 








MARY WARD'S GREAT ENTERPRISE 
. Ill. 


N a former article’ some account was given of the progress 
of Mary Ward’s work and of the opposition it aroused 
—an opposition which was shown to be rooted in preju- 
dice, arising from a variety of causes. In such an atmos- 
phere of prejudice, defamatory reports against the Insti- 
tute, which changed for the worse in the progress of their 
diffusion found all too easy credence. None but such as were 
unacquainted with Mary and biassed beforehand in her 
disfavour, could have attached much weight to the allegations 
made against her by the ex-nun Allcock, so clearly are they in- 
spired by malevolence and jealousy. Yet they were taken 
down in all seriousness, circulated in England, Flanders and 
at Rome, and had considerable influence.’ Current rumour and 
ignorance indeed, played a large part in the attacks upon the 
Institute, and grave charges founded on insufficient know- 
ledge were all too lightly made.” Already in 1615 Bishop 
Blaise ascribed the accusations against Mary and her com- 
panions to this cause. ‘‘ We have been not a little surprised,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ to find that there are some who are never tired 
of inveighing against this way of life which is beyond all 
praise; a fact which we must ascribe to their being misin- 
formed and wholly ignorant of the matter in question.”’ * 
This same ignorance is displayed by the priests with whom 
Sister Dorothea had to deal, Secular, Benedictine and Jesuit, 
all three; it is also clearly discernible in the reports of 
the Archpriest Harrison and Dr. Kellison of Douay— 
and in the subsequent list of charges taken from these sources. 
It must always be remembered that these accusations never 
had any circumstantial evidence produced to support them 
through all the searching examinations to which Mary’s work 
was subjected in later time; and that they were protested 
against by herself as untrue. 
To opposition from without was added division and dissen- 
sions within the Institute. These appear to have reached 


' See THE Mont, April, 1928. 

* Guilday, ‘‘ The English Catholic Refugees,” p. 199: Grisary Stimmen der Zeit, 
April, 1927, p. 38. 

3 Cf. Fridl, “* Englische Tugend-Schul,” Augsburg, 1732, nn. 189, ff. 248. 

4 Cited by Chambers, I., p. 320. 
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a climax at Liége in 1619, owing to the delusions of a certain 
lay-sister, Praxedes. God, she asserted, had revealed to her 
His will as regards the Institute : Mary, on the contrary, had 
been deceived and blinded by the spirit of darkness, and quite 
another rule than the one hitherto followed must be adopted. 
The visionary soon had a considerable following within the 
community and was supported from without by some of those 
Jesuits who had never approved of the new Congregation. The 
situation was somewhat eased by what was regarded as the 
intervention of God. Sister Praxedes was taken seriously ill 
and though warned of her danger, concerned herself more with 
her pretended revelations than with receiving the last sacra- 
ments. If she did not recover, she declared, all that she had 
heard and seén was false and Mary on the contrary was en- 
lightened by God. Next morning she was found dead in her 
bed. Notwithstanding this startling event, it required all 
Mary’s tact and firmness to restore peace and union to the 
Community. Some of the members were dismissed or left, 
amongst them the mother-minister, Mary Allcock, who be- 
came a jealous enemy of the foundress, spreading abroad 
bitter calumnies against her which, as said above, were even- 
tually set down in writing by the author of ‘‘ Godfather’s In- 
formation.’’* Even though peace was restored, it proved but 
a temporary one at best, and troubles of a like kind are in 
evidence again some years later. 

These dissensions were doubtless the determining factor in 
Mary’s resolve to seek from Rome the confirmation, hope of 
which Paul V. had held out in 1616. Definitive approbation 
by the Pope was the one effective remedy both for internal 
disunion and external opposition, the root cause of which lay 
in the adoption of the Jesuit rule. The task, however, of 
founding the new houses in Cologne and Trier, mentioned 
préviously, delayed her yet for two years; but these firmly 
established, she resolved to petition personally at Rome for 
the needed confirmation. The execution of such a resolve de- 
manded no mean courage. It was a new and almost unheard of 
thing at that time for a woman to go and plead the cause of her 
work before the Head of the Church. The journey itself was 
not unattended with dangers, especially at a time when the 
Thirty Years War was throwing Europe into confusion. Ap- 
prehensions indeed were entertained of some attempt on her 
safety on the part of her enemies—presumably English spies. 


' West. Archiv., XVII., pp. 59 ff. 
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** The Archduchess Isabella,’’ writes her earliest biographer, 
“* entreated her not to go to Rome in her own clothes, for such 
was the malice borne her, as her life would be insecure.”’ * 
The fatigue, too, of a journey on foot of some 1,500 miles, 
might well have-caused one so frail as Mary—she was a prey to 
ever-recurring bouts of illness—to withdraw from the enter- 
prise. But that fine courage which was one of her outstand- 
ing qualities, brushed aside all these difficulties; and on 
October 21, 1621, having received letters of recommendation 
to Pope Gregory XV., from the Archduchess and through her 
from Philip IV. of Spain and the Emperor Ferdinand, she 
set out from Brussels, clad in the garb of a pilgrim for better 
security and attended by four members of her Institute, a 
maid, the priest Henry Lee, and a serving man, Robert 
Wright, her own near relative. After two months weary 
travel she reached Rome on Christmas Eve, having on the way 
at Loretto received from God some intimation of the heavy 
crosses that awaited her. 

Two days after her arrival, with her customary directness 
of action, she obtained through the influence of Dominico di 
Gest Maria, a private audience with Pope Gregory XV. ‘‘ He 
received her,’’ we are told by one of her companions, ‘‘ with 
singular benevolence and with all fatherly and benign expres- 
sions so far as to say, ‘ God had in good time provided for 
His Church,’ alluding to the profit that was to come by her 
labours.’’* In the same sense he wrote to the Archduchess 
Isabella ; ‘‘ We indeed rejoice that not a few noble ladies are 
serving under her banner. The letters of your Highness 
give such excellent testimonies of all her virtues that we 
desire, in no smal! degree to favour her piety. Accordingly, 
we have given instructions that her Institute and her petitions 
be immediately examined with fitting diligence, and wish your 
Highness to be assured that at your request we shall afford 
to Mary and her followers such consolations as are for the 
glory of God and for the gratification of your Highness’s 
desires.’’ ° 

Following up this favourable reception, Mary at once pre- 
sented to the Pope and the Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars a short memorial * of the aims of her Institute. 


' Winifred Wigmore, cite by Chambers, I., p. 484. 

2 Ibid, Il., p. 4. 

3 Printed in the ‘‘ Istanza,” p. 15. , 

4 Translation in Chambers, II., p. 9. She presented the same Memorial three 
years later. This is in the Vatican Library. Fondo Capporri, n. 47, f. 42. Only the 
pertinent dates are changed. 
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At the earlier meetings of this Congregation, states her 
biographer, both the Cardinals and the Pope were appar- 
ently favourable to the adoption of her plans in full." There 
is little evidence of such an attitude on the part of the Car- 
dinals; certainly by the fourth session they had de- 
termined not to grant the full freedom from enclosure 
that Mary desired, but to insist on the modified ‘‘ clausura ”’ 
observed by the Oblates of the Torre dei Specchi. 

The opposition, indeed, to her plans was far too strong to 
make possible any immediate and final approval’ of the Insti- 
tute. It was to this opposition and to the false rumours 
spread by it, that Mary herself ascribed the difficulties placed 
by Gregory XV. in the way of the desired confirmation.* Two 
months before she reached Rome, one of her opponents, the 
Rev. John Bennett, agent for the English Clergy, had arrived 
there ostensibly to seek a dispensation for the Spanish Match, 
but secretly to petition for the appointment of a bishop for 
England. Extremely hostile to the Jesuits,’ he seems to have 
shared the obsession that they were encouraging Mary in 
her projects, and this for their own interests, and maintained, 
despite their open disclaimer, that they were secretly assisting 
her cause in Rome. His letters betray his animus against the 
Institute.“ To him was, doubtless, sent the hostile document, 
already referred to,—the ‘‘ Memorial of the English Clergy 
concerning the Jesuitesses,’’ “—drawn up by the Archpriest 
Harrison. In it found strong expression the false rumour 
particularized by Mary “‘ that the Ladies preach in pulpits or 
places of assembly and that they dispute de rebus divinis.”’ * 
In addition to this and other charges, mentioned in a former 
article, they are accused in the Memorial, of ‘‘ insinuating 
themselves into the houses of noble Catholics ’’; their very 
disguises, so necessary for their security in England, are 

! The letters of John Bennett (Tierney. Dodd, IV., p. 109, note 1) and those of 


Fr. Vitelleschi to Fr. Silesdon and Fr. Blount, April 26, 1622 (General Archives, 
S.J.) suggest the contrary. 

* Cf. Mary’s Memorial to Cardinal Borghese, 1625 ; and ‘‘ The appeal for approval 
to Pope Urban, 1629,” in the archives of the Institute at Altoetting. 

3 Cf. Ingoli's advice to Thomas Rant, Bennett’s successor. ‘‘ Be moderate in 
speaking of the Jesuits. Mr. Bennett had that fault, he would be transported. Their 
course is to advance their order, etc.” Rant’s Diary, cited by Tierney-Dodd, V., 
Pp. 105, note. 

4 Cf. West. Archiv., Roman Letters (1620- 1623), nn. 53-57. Extracts from three 
of these are printed in Tierney-Dodd, IV., p. 109, note, and in Chambers, II., 60. 

5S The Memorial is in the West. Archiv., XVI. (1617-1622), n. 58, and in the 
Propaganda Archives, Belgium, s. Flandria, Jesuitissae ad 1648, incl. vol. 205, 
f. 304. It is printed in part in Tierney-Dodd, IV., Appendix XLV., from which 
Chambers (II., 183) translates. 

6 Cf. Memorial to Cardinal Borghese, 1625, and ‘‘ The Appeal to Urban VIIL., 


1629.” 
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brought up against them as a reproach, even as those of the 
Jesuits and Seminary priests had been by the Protestants 
some years previously ; and they themselves are characterized 
as manifesting ‘‘ such boldness and rashness in common in- 
tercourse that they are for the most part not only a scorn but 
also a scandal to many pious people. . . . Some indeed, be- 
having publicly in this way are observed to have a very bad 
character and are much talked about for petulance and inde- 
corum with very great scandal and disgrace to the Catholic 
religion.”’ Finally, the charges culminate in a significant 
attack on the Jesuits :—unaccountably and quite contrary to 
the Constitutions of the Society, the fathers are the directors 
and patrons of these women who in turn ‘‘ so make use of 
them in the administration of their whole life and of their 
affairs, both in and out of England, that it seems to them a 
penance to admit any other priest but a Jesuit to receive the 
secrets of their conscience in the Sacrament of Penance.”’ 

Later, in the autumn of 1622, a further report upon the Insti- 
tute was made by Dr. Kellison, of Douay, in his account, 
drawn up by order of the Papal Nuncio, of all the English- 
speaking communities in Belgium." This report, though 
more restrained in tone than the above Memorial, reiterates its 
charges and betrays the anti-Jesuit bias of the author, as well 
as his ignorance of the subject on which he was giving infor- 
mation. One new charge is added, namely, that the members 
of the Institute ‘‘ have no permanence and are able suddenly 
to leave the religious life ’’ :—a charge in flat contradiction to 
the earlier testimony of Bishop Blaise.’ 

Mary, meanwhile, had heard that at the fourth meeting of 
the Congregation, the Cardinals had laid down as a necessary 
condition for the sanction of the Institute, the adoption of the 
mitigated enclosure referred to above. Convinced that this 
was incompatible with the work, especially in England, for 
which God destined her and her followers, she boldly pre- 
sented a petition at the fifth session, that the resolution of the 
Cardinals might be suspended and permission granted to 
establish a Community in Rome, and to undertake there such 
work as was being accomplished in the other houses she had 
founded. This would enable the Cardinals to form an 


‘ Printed in ‘‘ Douay Diaries” (Barton and Williams), I., 204. 

? After finishing two years noviceship, Bishop Blaise says, ‘‘emittant vota 
castitatis, paupertatis et obedientiae ; nec postea iis recedere licet, nisi probante justis 
ex causis Superiore primaria, et cum dispensatione sanctae Sedis.” Relatio ad 
Nuntium. Bibl. Vatic. Fondo Capponi, n. 47, f. 76. 
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opinion of her rule and of its fruits from personal observation. 
It says much for the esteem in which she was held that, 
despite the efforts of her adversaries, such a daring request 
was granted.’ Accordingly, within the next few months, with 
the aid of additional sisters summoned from Flanders, she 
organized in Rome a large school for girls, where the children 
of the poor were taught, besides religious doctrine and the 
elements of learning, such kind of manual work as would 
enable them later to earn a livelihood. Its success was im- 
mediate. The effects which her labours had in a short time, 
writes her companion, ‘‘forced the wicked to say openly that, 
if this went on, the bad houses in Rome would soon go to 
ruin. And the poor parents felt with great consolation the 
advantage resulting to themselves in the education of their 
children, who through the instructions which were given 
them were made capable of earning their living and by means 
of the lessons they received, learned that honest labour was 
obligatory upon them as a Christian duty.’’ * 

Not satisfied, however, with this success of her work in 
Rome, Mary journeyed to Naples in May, 1623, and there, 
with the consent of the ecclesiastical and secular authorities, 
established a house and school. ‘* God so disposed,’’ writes 
her biographer, “‘ as the Lord Nuncio and the Archbishop ap- 
proved her designs, and in the end not only the utility but 
the necessity of such schools were acknowledged.’ * Despite 
its early struggles with extreme poverty, the establishment 
flourished and found great favour with the Neapolitans. A 
further foundation was made in Perugia at the repeated and 
urgent request of its saintly Bishop, Napoleon Comitoli, who 
came to hold Mary in such esteem that he would not allow her 
to leave the city so long as he lived. 

Yet in spite of this rapid and successful development, her 
actual position became increasingly difficult. Excess of 
work, extreme poverty, bodily suffering that was almost con- 
tinuous, frequent prostration by illness; these to her heroic 
spirit were the least of her trials. What troubled her far more 
was the renewal of the dissensions at Liége, the persistent 
activity: of her opponents and the cautious reserve as regards 
the Institute on the part of the Jesuits. In a letter of January 

‘ The petition to Mgr. Campegio, the Secretary of the Congregation is preserved 
in the archives of the Institute at Nymphenburg. Chambers, II., p. 63. Cf. also 
Borghese, Memorial 1625 and ‘‘ The Appeal to Urban VIII., 1629.” 

* Winifred Wigmore, cited by Chambers, II., p. 89. 


3 /bid. Il. p. 95. Cf. also the Borghese Memorial and ‘‘The Appeal to Urban 
VIII. , 1629.” 
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18, 1624, the day before her departure from Rome to make 
the foundation at Perugia, she gives a succinct account of the 
position to Winifred Wigmore. ‘‘ You would marvel,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘ to see how much opposition there is already against 
this beginning. I want time to tell you all particulars or 
rather I want you to note such particulars. Well, there will 
be time forall. Briefly, all goes on extremely ill at Liége. In 
England ours are much contemned. Father General much 
more dry. Father Blount hath writ him his mind at large.”’ * 

Already in the preceding year, the bitter calumnies of Mary 
Allcock had been committed to writing, the circulation of 
which at home and abroad, caused, according to Guilday, a 
renewal of the opposition to the Institute.” It seems more 
probable, however, that this increased activity of her oppo- 
nents was due to the very success achieved by Mary in Rome 
and Naples, and that the calumnies were seized upon as a 
means at hand to discredit her and her work and so prevent 
its further development.’ There was at the time in Rome, as 
agent of the English clergy, one who would not scruple to 
use such means. This was Thomas Rant, a member of the 
French Oratory, who had replaced the former agent, Bennett, 
in the autumn of 1623. Incensed against the Jesuits,‘ partly 
because he shared the distorted views about them current at 
the time, and partly, doubtless, because of the differences that 
had lately arisen in France between them and the Oratorians,* 
he showed the same animosity against what was considered 
their tool—the new Institute. Nothing short of its complete 
extinction would content him and if this satisfaction was for 
the time denied him, he at least was able to leave Rome in 
1625, with the gratifying knowledge that the first really ad- 
verse blow the Institute had there sustained was brought 
about largely by his efforts. 

Another adverse circumstance for Mary’s cause was that the 
recently erected Congregation of Propaganda * began at this 

' Cited by Chambers, II., p. 108, 

? Guilday, of. cét., p. 185. 

3 Cf. Propaganda Archives, Belgium, s. Flandria, Jesuitissae ad 1648, incl. col. 
205, f. 303, and the resolution of the Congregation, July 23, 1624. J/éid. Cf. also 
Letter of Bishop of Chalcedon to Rant, Feb. 22, 1624. ‘“‘ These wandering sisters 
want not fame to magnify their endeavours and to report that they do [go ?] enlarged 
to Naples.” West. Archiv., XVIL., p. 325. 

4 There is a significant sentence in a letter of W. Champney, Vice-President ot 
Douay to Rant, Dec. 10, 1624. “ You are said by Father Rector [Dr. Kellison] to 


have incurred censures for getting the Monita Secreta copied.” West. Archiv. 


Roman Letters (1624-1635). . 
5 Cf. Fouqueray, ‘‘ La Compagnie de Jesus en France,” I., III., pp. 571 ff. 
6 Erected viva voce by Gregory XV., 6 Jan. 1622. Foundation Bull ‘‘ Inscru- 
tabile,”’ 22 June, 1622. Cf. Dr. K. Pieper’s pamphlet, Die Propaganda. 
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period,—the exact date is unknown,—to take official cog- 
nizance of her affairs. An adverse circumstance,—because 
her opponents were thus afforded an easy means of making 
known in the most influential quarters, such charges as we 
have described above and others still more discreditable, and 
because its directing personality, the secretary, Dr. Francis 
Ingoli,—to whose industry indeed is due its early success and 
organization,—proved a determined opponent of the new In- 
stitute. He appears to have been a convinced and somewhat 
blustering bureaucrat, eager to bring every possible business 
under the control of Propaganda. His antipathy to the 
Society of Jesus, which proved an obstacle to his schemes of 
centralization, prejudiced him antecedently against the Insti- 
tute which was represented to him as its tool. Notwith- 
standing its temporary approval by the Holy See and the sup- 
port given to it by several bishops and high ecclesiastics, his 
rigid conservatism and unshaken confidence in his own judg- 
ment made him never tired of stigmatizing it as an open revolt 
against established law. Such a character, who was more- 
over credulous where credulity favoured his own opinion, 
could only have been confirmed in his adverse views by the 
hostile reports of Harrison, Kellison and others. His bias, 
let it be added, led him at times to play queer tricks with evi- 
dence. Of the known opponents of the Institute he stands 
out as the most determined and persistent, and he unceasingly 
worked for its suppression.* 

To counter the growing opposition, or perhaps merely to 
allay the dissensions at Liége, two public testimonies ap- 
peared in the year 1624, which show the very high opinion 
entertained of the Institute by unprejudiced prelates who had 
the opportunity of judging it from personal observation. The 
first is a long letter of March 5th, issued by Ferdinand, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, by which he formally takes it under his 
protection, pending confirmation by the Holy See ; declares its 
members religious and endows them with privileges as such. 
Three grounds are adduced by the archbishop for his action : 
the experience, sufficiently lasting and long, of ‘‘ how much 
utility and spiritual profit has resulted to the Church of God 
and the state of Liége from the Christian teaching of the noble 

' On Ingoli, cf. Grisar, /oc. cit., pp. 42-46 and his article in the Stimmen for May, 
1927. Steinhuber, ‘‘Geschichte des Kollegium Germanikum Hungarikum in 
Rome,” passim, but especially vol. II., p. 26. T. Hughes ‘The History of the 
Society of Jesus in North America,” vol. I., passim. I have also used the notes of 


her researches in the Archives of Propaganda, which Mother Salome very kindly lent 
me for these articles. 
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English Virgins” ; secondly, the testimony and authority of 
other ecclesiastical prelates, especially that of the Bishop of 
St. Omer, who has himself taken them under his protection 
and recommended to him their holiness of life and integrity 
of morals; and, finally, his own conviction that they are 
** destined by & particular Providence of God to the conver- 
sion of England, alas, altogether lost and depraved, that what 
a woman has destroyed by woman may be restored.’ The 
letter concludes by threatening with his indignation and ec- 
clesiastical censures anyone who denies these sisters to be 
religious, and interferes with their peaceful enjoyment 
of the favours and privileges accorded to such. The 
second testimony is a letter dated June 28th, of the 
Bishop of Neufchatel, Apostolic Nuncio of Lower Ger- 
many. The duty of his office, he writes, compels 
him to bear witness to the virtue of the English Virgins and 
then, after giving a succinct account of their work, he declares 
that ‘‘ it has resulted in the very great increase of the Catholic 
religion and Divine worship, edification of the people, and 
salvation of souls, as many times we have seen and observed 
before those who are present here in Liége.’ 

It seems very doubtful whether these letters became known 
to Propaganda, certainly they produced no tangible result ; 
for after the adverse memorials of Harrison and Kellison had 
been discussed, the Congregation on July 23, 1624, passed a 
resolution that the ‘‘Jesuitesses’’ should be bound to enclosure 
or their Institute suppressed and that Cardinal Mellino should 
treat seriously with the Pope lest it take deeper root by further 
foundations.” The evidence leads one to think that this action 
of Propaganda was due to the representations of Rant.’ For 
the time being, however, it remained ineffective and the Foun- 
dress, apparently unconscious of it, continued her work at 
Perugia till the death of its bishop * left her free to take up 
once more the cause of the Institute. 

Sometime in October she obtained an audience with the new 
Pope, Urban VIII. at Frascati.’ He received her graciously, 
but to her petition for confirmation replied that of himself he 

' Translation of both letters in Chambers, II., p. 187-190. 

2 Prop. Archiv. bid, col. 205, f. 303. 

3 Cf. Letters from three English Assistants, /ézd. and the Bull ‘*‘ Quamvis Justo”’ 
of Benedict XIV., 1749, § 2, I. 

4 According to Gams (‘‘Series Epicoporum,”) he died August 30, 1624, and 


Cardinal Torres was elected to the see in September. The latter did not favour the 


Institute. 
5 Elected 6 August, 1623. 
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could not do it ; her affairs were under discussion and he would 
learn how matters stood on his return. He granted, however, 
her further request that the business should be delegated to a 
smaller commission and gave leave also for a chapel in the 
house at Rome.’ In its consequences, this audience was an 
eventful one, for it gave the Pope personal acquaintance with 
the Foundress which led him to be her refuge against the 
machinations of her adversaries in the dark days of suppres- 
sion and the years that followed. 

The whole question was now entrusted to a congregation of 
four Cardinals, and Mary modified her petition, limiting her 
application for confirmation to England, Flanders and Ger- 
many, and this only for a certain number of members,—at 
least a hundred. These new efforts of hers called forth in a 
contrary sense all the power of her opponents; one of whom 
employed means which roused even her indignation and 
caused her to depart from her ordinary silence as regards her 
antagonists. In a letter of January 25, 1625, to Winifred 
Wigmore at Naples, she writes ‘‘ Mr. Rant makes himself 
hoarse with speaking against the English gentlewomen,”’ and 
** hath most certainly put up four memorials against us all, 
full of horrible lies, to His Holiness, to Cardinal Thoris, now 
Bishop of Perugia, and with him hath done us much hurt 
very lately, and I am told he hath put up the same memorial 
to your Cardinal Caraffa.’’ ’ 

Did these ‘‘ horrible lies ’’ of which Mary writes, include 
scandalous stories against the morals of the English Ladies ? 
Fridl seems to have been convinced that they did;’ but the 
evidence is hardly decisive against Rant. The word ‘horrible’ 
certainly suits such stories and the documents of the time 
undoubtedly contain reports of this kind.“ Later in 
1628 in the injunction sent to the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Naples for che suppression of the house there, a 
record of charges was included, the last two chapters of 
which he refused to read for very shame.’ The English 


+ Cf. Mary’s letter of October 24, 1624, describing her audience. Chambers, II., 


. 135. 

2 Cited by Chambers, II., p. 143. 

3 Fridl, of. cit., n. 189, cf. also n. 365. 

4 A document in the Vatican Library. MSS. 6922, f. 91, contains such stories. 
It is docketed ‘‘ about 1626,” and is in the handwriting of Benesra, who was later 
secretary of the Pontifical Embassy to the Congress of Munster. It shows acquaintance 
with the English documents against the Institute, especially ‘‘ Godfathers Informa- 
tion.” The ‘ Analecta Juris Pontificii’’ of 1875, vol. 14, col. 899-900 prints the 
document. 

s ‘* The Appeal to Urban VIII., 1629.” 
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Ladies themselves protested against such accusations. ‘‘ By 
force of repetition,’’ they state in the petition to the Pope of 
1629, ‘‘ the belief has grown up that these scandals are true, 
though in the place they are circulated, it is well known they 
do not happen. Thus in Germany it was said the scandals 
had been committed in Flanders. The people of Flanders 
were of opinion that they happened in Rome. . . whilst in 
Rome those who heard that the sentence was first executed 
in Naples were persuaded that in that city lay the root of the 
evil.””* Whilst declaring, therefore, their innocence of such 
charges, they entreat the Pope to have them duly examined. 
If the sisters are found guilty let them be punished ; if inno- 
cent then the only efficacious means for stopping this odious 
slander and preserving their good name is to confirm the Insti- 
tute: Not a scrap of evidence, let it be added, was éver brought 
forward to substantiate these stories, and at Naples where 
the scandals were supposed by many to have occurred, they 
were sufficiently refuted by the evident reluctance with which 
the Archbishop suppressed the house, and by the eloquent 
testimony to the virtue of the English Ladies given in a peti- 
tion * of the citizens for the reopening of their schools. That 
the evil reports did damage later to the reputation of the 
Institute and of its members, especially in Vienna and Prague 
and with some of the Cardinals, seems unquestionable ; and 
the addition itself of the accusations to the injunction to close 
the schools at Naples, seems to indicate their influence on the 
eventual suppression of 1631, of which this was but a pre- 
liminary step. But there is no evidence to show that they 
influenced the course of events in 1625. Probably they had 
not at that time been so broadcasted in every quarter and so 
frequently repeated as to give them the semblance of truth. 
But to return to the events of 1625. In February, having 
heard that a very adverse decree was impending, Mary drew 
up a Memorial to Cardinal Borghese, asking his powerful 
intervention in her behalf. Included in it was a short sketch 
of the history of the Institute, intended, as she tells us, to 
correct several errors of Cardinal Mellino concerning it. * No 
decree, however, was issued ; whether owing to the interven- 
tion of Cardinal Borghese or not it is impossible to say. It 
may be that public events such as the war in the Valtelline 
and with Genoa, and the menace of the plague which had 


' “©The Appeal to Urban VIII., 1629.” 
* Printed in Fridl, of. c#t., Addit. Liter., Book III. 
3 Letter of Mary to Winifred Wigmore, enclosing Memorial. Chambers, I1., 156. 
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already ravaged Sicily and had spread to Naples, diverted 
attention from the affairs of the Institute. The Congrega- 
tion, according to Chambers, discontinued its sessions after 
April. 

The English Clergy Agent, however, allowed no pause to 
his opposition. On June 12th a letter had arrived in Rome 
for the Foundress, directed ‘‘ Admodum Reverendae in 
Christo Matri, Mariae de la Guardia, Generali Nostrae.’’ 
Rant, by some means, got possession of the letter or its ad- 
dress and wrote to Cardinal Magalotti, one of Pope Urban’s 
private secretaries, asking him ‘‘ to show the address of the 
letter to the Pope that he may see the title they usurp with- 
out any authority from the Holy See, so that he may provide 
that such an extravagant Institute should proceed no 
further.’’* But as Cardinal Magalotti was away from Rome, 
he did not deliver his letter, but having shown Mary’s or the 
address of it to several ecclesiastics, finally left it with Cardinal 
Bandino, that he might take some action upon it. <A few 
weeks later, whether as a result of this or not it is impossible 
to say, Rant’s persistent efforts were rewarded. An official 
notice was issued closing the schools of the Institute in Rome. 
The order was immediately carried into effect, much to the 
grief of the children’s parents; who came in a body to the 
Cardinal Vicar of Rome to petition against it. It was cer- 
tainly a strange step to take; for the schools had supplied a 
need and had been an undoubted success. No complaint was 
made against them. But it appears especially strange when 
considered in conjunction with Propaganda’s resolution of 
the preceding summer. There was no mention of enclosure, 
not a word of criticism of the Institute or of its members, no 
prohibition of its other schools in Italy and Northern Europe, 
not even adverse proceedings affecting the house itself in 
Rome.* On the contrary, the Pope endowed it at this time 
with an annual pension.” The measure indeed looks un- 
commonly like a mere expedient to allay ihe opposition. By 
the closing of the schools in Rome, it might be hoped, the 
English Ladies would be withdrawn from public notice, and 

+ Rant’s letter and remarks are in West, Archiv., X1X., pp. 151-153. 

? Rant, it is true, asserts that they were also forbidden to live in community or to 
wear a particular habit. Archiv. West. (XIX., p. 155). But apart from his assertion 
there is no evidence of this. On other grounds it is extremely improbable. The 
injunction was certainly not complied with, and Cardinal Mellino, Vicar of Rome, 
was not the man to tolerate evasion of orders. Rant’s assertion is refuted by the fact 


of the Papal pension. 
8 Cf. ** The Appeal to Urban VIII., 1629,” Fridl, of. cit., n. 192. 
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the attention of their Roman adversaries thus diverted, whilst, 
on the other hand, the apparent severity towards them would 
be softened by the bestowal of an annual pension as a mark 
of papal regard. Whether this be the explanation of the 
step or not, its comparative insignificance, in view of the 
demands of the opposition, shows the reluctance of the autho- 
rities to proceed against the Institute as a whole, whilst the 
measure itself indicates sufficiently the impossibility, in the 
existing circumstances, of obtaining the confirmation required 
for it. 

Rant himself was very dissatisfied with the result, and on 
departing from Rome in the autumn of the same year, left 
instructions for his successor,’ impressing on him the neces- 
sity for the entire suppression of the Institute and bidding 
him to urge the matter with the Pope, and to “‘ call often on 
the business.’’ It was not, however, till three years later that 
complaints against the Institute from Vienna and Prague 
gave the opposition a chance of interfering with decisive effect. 

Mary herself, after the closing of the schools, remained in 
Italy for over a year, either in Rome or Naples. Convinced 
then of the futility of further efforts to obtain immediate con- 
firmation, she decided to return to England. But an account 
of these later events must be left over for another article. 


LEO HICKS. 


' West. Archiv., XIX., n. $2, p. 247. They are in Rant's hand and are dated 
Sept. 26, 1625. 
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FALLEN LEAVES. II 


VI 


\ , y HEN Homalos told Medon that on the morrow 
they would reach Ilios, the boy’s excitement rose 
hot, and he could scarcely sleep. Hence he woke 
tired and with a headache: Homalos wished to wait in hopes 
that it would get better, and in fact Homalos wished less 
and less to take Medon up to Ilios. However, he knew 
that what was fated woulda happen, whether he took him or 
left him. The boy was somehow convinced that at Ilios 
the very air would be full of gods, and that the rush of 
great Skamandros and the windy battlements of the city 
would be full of their power and that no thought of 
his would be able to stand against it. Indeed, already he 
felt that Athamas and Melanippé and even the songs of 
Merion were spectres and no more. Homalos had tried very 
hard to explain to him that Ilios had been burnt after the 
great war, but Medon had a picture of huge walls and towers 
in his mind, and these, he was sure, would still be waiting for 
him. None the less, as they tramped towards Ilios, which 
now lay behind one spur only of the hills, his head ached 
worse than ever, and he became sad without knowing why, 
and tears were in his eyes. Also the day was intolerably hot 
and heavy. 

The track rose a little. 

“ There,” said Homalos, “ is Ilios.” 

Medon looked. He could see nothing. At a half-hour’s 
distance ahead, and to the right, a little ridge ran forward, 
and beyond it was another ridge, and to the left were the 
slopes that hid the-sea. But the air was dancing in the ter- 
rible heat: the sun seemed to take all colour from the earth, 
the rocks, the stones. Medon saw but a confused heaping 
of earth and rocks and stones, white, brilliant grey, dancing 
dust-colour, and, in the plain, shadowy tamarisks and little 
shrubs. 

“Where is Ilios? Where is Ilios?” he asked feverishly, 
catching hold of the old man’s tunic. ‘“ Where is Skam- 
andros?” 

Homalos helped him to see that the rounded hillock 
showed, on its slopes, masses of shaped stones. They were 
walls. Even, you could now see the flat surfaces of a tower. 
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As for Skamandros, the river-bed of very white stones was 
now clear enough. No doubt, between them, water might 
be lying. 

Medon set his lips firm. He would not even ask what ia 
little building, that he could now see, white on the hillock 
of Ilios, might be. He was sure it was an inn, where visitors 
might find drink. Not that in this hot season there would 
be many visitors, and indeed, the inn was shut. 

‘““ They say,” resumed Homalos, “ that this heap of stones 
was the look-out of Aisuétés: it was his tomb: they used 
to climb upon it. I will show you what they say is the hot 
and cold fountain of Skamandros, but, dear son, who knows? 
It runs hot no more, and little enough of cold, even. Even, 
I will show you what those, who exhibit the place to visitors, 
declare is the famous fig-tree: but perhaps they only think 
it is that because—well, it is a fig-tree, and it looks as though 
the walls are lower there.” 

“* Do not show it to me,” said Medon. 

“But the Skaian Gates—those, perhaps, I truly can dis- 
play to you. There are gates in the wall, and there 
are ancient beech-trees near them.” Medon said nothing 
more, but went steadily on towards the hill of Ilios. He 
stepped across the stones of Skamandros making no com- 
ment: when he came to the walls, he found that so many of 
the blocks that had built them had rolled down in course of 
time, or had been pushed down as a jest, by boys who liked 
to see a tottering mass of stone pitch downwards, or had 
been actually removed so as to leave level spaces where small 
huts could be built—and stones had been used anew for 
foundations, that the place seemed to him very much more 
of a pile of chiselled rocks, than even a ruin of a town. 
In corners, he found ashes of fires, where visitors had cooked 
things: he saw old baskets in which they had brought their 
food, and remains of fruits left by those who had been :re- 
cently. Even there were marks on the ancient stones, where 
people had drawn effigies of men and women—perhaps they 
were meant to be Akhilleus, Hektor, Helen, whose lives had 
been shed into the dust there, whose hearts had broken there. 

He went, with face grown hard, from place to place, dis- 
gusted with the stones, disgusted with his fellow-men, loving 
Homalos no more. But by the grace of the gods he was led 
to the northern side of the city and there he found, on the 
outside of a wall, part of a staircase. He climbed up it, 
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though Homalos was anxious lest the stones should fall, and 
he with them. However, he came to the top and stepped on 
to the floor of what had been a room. It must have had a 
vast view round it. Here, for a moment, he could forget, 
and his heart began to soften. He sat and thought of noth- 
ing, half-asleep, as he watched the view, invisible for sun- 
light, all one colour, tremulous with dancing air. He knew 
just where he would have put his bed, if this had been his 
room. He went and sat down there, in the corner. At once 
the twanging of a lyre sounded in his head, and feet came 
running up the stair. The place began to live for him, and 
his suffering changed: he began to grieve for his brothers, 
his intimate friends, who, they too, had been suffering there. 
He wondered whose had been this room—he got up slowly, 
and went down the stairs; he went under the jutting stair, 
and found the top of a door, whose base was half-heaped 
with earth and curtained with weeds. He crawled in through 
the door, and let himself down the earth-slope within. After 
a while, he could see that the walls had been painted red 
to half their height. Somehow this struck into his soul 
and he sat down to draw breath. Down at the back, the 
earth had not heaped itself. You could see the floor. He 
went down there, and sat once more, and played with the 
loose soil in which were pieces of stone and earthenware. 
He shook one of these pieces, larger than the rest, which 
projected from the soil: he shook it, and presently it came 
out. It was a piece of dark-red-coloured earthenware, 
slightly curved, and with a lily painted on it, in still-visible 
white. He suddenly felt as though the walis were bowing 
themselves round him and that he would suffocate. With a 
cry he threw the sherd away from him, against the wall, and 
the lily fell to dust, and he too had been in part the cause 
of the death of Ilios. Overwhelmed by the thought of so 
much death, he climbed out of the little room, where once 
Paris had bathed, and found Homalos outside, and said that 
he now wished to walk to a point from which they might see 
the Hellespont. 

Together then they climbed the hill where Paris had made 
his evil choice. When Medon saw the water eternally rush- 
ing away, he gave up hope. The water paid no attention 
to him; below him were the places where the men he loved 
had died, and nothing sang a dirge for them. The whole 
place was as one dead, whose eyes no hand had been gentle 
enough to close. 
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The wind whistled in the dried asphodels lower down: 
shreds of straw eddied among the dust, and leaves already 
fell from the exhausted apple-trees. 

Quite suddenly, the boy gasped, turned towards his friend, 
buried his face against his breast, and cried bitterly. The 
old man held him thus, till Medon pulled himself away, 
rolled over on his face, and lay sobbing. At last he sat up, and 
began to speak, but still with his voice cut by the dry sobs. 

“You must not mock me. I cannot help it.”’ 

‘“* What is the matter? I do not mock you.” 

“Why was it?) Why was it?” 

“Why was what?” 

“ Tlios once so beautiful! And behold it. Men so beau- 
tiful; and now see there, where they lay, corpses, toys for 
dogs. : ‘Even their horses, that loved them, scared now of 
them. Or the man still living, gasping to his dear horse, 
down there, just down there—and even so, scarce for a 
moment, for a very little while—and the nobles stalking up 
and down the carnage, among corpses, and the blood 
blackening!” 

“ Alas,” said Homalos gently, “each man that eats 
Demeter’s grain can be broken by bronze or stone. There 
is but one fate for the fighter and for the stay-at-home: ,in 
a very little while, in one honour are the hero and the 
coward. He that on the battle-field sleeps his bronzen sleep, 
how lies he further from his wooed and wedded wife than 
if their bones were mixed under one earth?” 

“He had meant to help his comrades. Yet even by dying 
he helped them not at all.” 

A dark anger lay on the lad’s tired eyelids. 

The beggar-man sat upright. 

‘ Let us talk,” he said. “‘ When two go together, one sees 
what is right before the other. Listen, you have pity on 
these men. Do you not think, too, that Zeus loathed their 
death?” 

The boy, in a fury, pushed the old man from him. 

“Zeus? No god more destructive than Zeus is! Who, 
save Zeus, is dispenser of men’s wars? Who gives them that 
skein to wind off till they die? Evil is his intent and ordin- 
ance! Zeus, seated on Olumpos, frowning black eyebrows, 
shaking anointed curls! Nay, an eagle, perched above the 
battle, on rock or tree, ruffling evil plumes! He brings men 
down to woe, after first begetting them, and has no pity. 
I sweat cold sweat when I observe the world, and the barren 
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air, and the bronze sky—and I weep, but my tears are iron 
javelins in my skull.” 

He broke off panting. 

“No,” said the other. ‘ How it may be, I know not. 
Yet Zeus sits, delighting in men, and loathing the doom they 
work. He delights in that helping of their comrades, that 
perhaps they would not do save in fight, dealing death, yet 
warding it from others, even though themselves they 
die. Perhaps better is that, than rotting by their hearth- 
stones. Believe me, in two ways is the heart of Zeus raging 
within him as he watches—whether to snatch his dear off- 
spring—for we are all his sons,—from their doom, or to leave 
them. But if their due fate be death, leave them he must, 
and even from heaven he rains drops of blood to honour 
them.” 

“What avails such rain? The man has been struck—the 
very horse roars and gulps out his life and bleats in the dust 
and the reins are tangled, and God's sons fight round the 
corpses like flies round moist meat.” 

“I did not know,” said Homalos, anxious to divert him 
from the impenetrable doom of men, “ that you so loved 
horses. Sodo the immortal songs, and Zeus is lord of every 
voice. Think of where it says how the divine horses of 
Akhilleus, when they heard of the death of their dear 
charioteer Patroklos, stood outside the battle, their heads 
bowed and their manes hanging loose, and wept great tears. 
And neither the cursing nor the cajoling of Automedon could 
move them. Then did Zeus pity them, and shook his head, 
because they, immortal, had been given to a master who must 
die. And how when Akhilleus, rebuking them for leaving 
Patroklos dead, bade them take Aim back, ablaze in the Sun’s 
armour, into the battle-cry, and leave him not behind—how 
then the horse Xanthos was given a voice, and answered that 
indeed for the while they would save him, but that to him, 
too, near was the day of doom. Not theirs the fault, nor 
sloth nor sluggishness, but mighty God and hard hard fate. 
Yes, they would be swift, but he too must die, by hand of a 
man, and by hand of God. Zeus grieved for them, and how 
much more, surely, for Akhilleus, since how much more 
precious than a thousand horses is one man?” 

From the plain, the dust kept rising up in clouds, and 
stood between earth and sky. From some patches it came 
black—ashes of men, amid the powdered bones of men, dead 
in the sky. 
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‘“‘ Now indeed you mock me,” Medon said sadly. “ You 
cannot make me grieve for deathless horses, when I weep 
for dying men! As well bid me weep for Zeus himself. 
But against him, I will set my heart like an axe unbluntable. 
For what happens without his will? By his will, both Pat- 
roklos and Akhilleus were fore-slain. How then can he 
loathe their death?’”’ 

‘“* My child, he loathes it. And therefore—may the gods 
forgive me—you can grieve even for him. There is that in 
man that makes even Zeus as we are—he wills, and yet can- 
not, for not even Zeus can avert the final doom. Till it be 
come, he can help, and he does help.” 

““Q Homalos! Drive me not back to those tales! I 
know your meaning. He gives strength to Hektor, and Hek- 
tor fights, not at all having death, so near him, in his mind: 
that strength, and that hard fight, tell me not they were but 
to do him honour in payment for his never-return to home, 
nor to console his ;wife with memories, because even his 
beloved armour was for ever lost, and only his poor clothes 
remained there, hanging on their peg, till fire burnt 
even that! Zeus can be but a lesser god, like those others. 
Watch them! Watch them!: They can turn spears aside, 
or guide them, or give them back, or brush them from their 
friends as mother a ,fly from child—they seize men by the 
hair, and snatch them afar, easily, as a god can, easily, but 
idly: they can make clouds, yes, and themselves, like this 
or that— like men, and set true men shooting at mere ghosts 
—think, think, of men’s bitter tears, their raging useless tears, 
when they found they had been set, like children, to fight 
mere ghosts, yet, zo¢ like children, to fight them with their 
lifeblood, and go limping down, on the divine spear that 
struck them, into dark, and the god leaps back to Olumpos! 
But what more can Zeus? He can pour black night upon 
the field, that there may be hard fighting round his 
favourites, but save them he cannot, and sits—you say, loath- 
ing the sight: /, that he loves it, having made men :not 
merely to be songs; even for other men unborn, but to glut 
his own red thoughts. He makes men, and sets them on 
their path to death and not even he can deliver them ,from 
that—so for what purpose make them, if he loves not death?” 

Homalos sat silent, looking towards the ever-streaming 
Hellespont. : 

“* Answer,” urged the boy. “ They say that God’s counsel 
in all things is fulfilled: none can stay him. Even the 
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lesser gods, when they pray, go fulfilling their own prayers. 
Zeus prays not—none is above him. Why then can he not 
fulfil? Is he a slave? How should Zeus be the slave of 
anything? But if on him too be doom, he is doom’s slave. 
He wills and wills not.” 

*“ Zeus,” said the old man heavily, “ has the two urns upon 
his floor, of good and evil doom. He stirs them up and 
mingles them, and casts the dooms into his golden scales, 
and yours may leap high as heaven, and down to death goes 
mine.” 

“Oh do not talk of such things! How should he have 
urns? How should he trust to scales? Then were the 
counsel of Zeus as blind as ours: his devisings would fall 
helpless. What were he but a ghost, in which wits are 
not?” 

The wind then sank, and the dust settled low. The sun 
was beginning to reach the sea, and the world turned golden. 
Only the valley, where the war was fought, grew chiller and 
more dark. 

“I cannot say well what I would,” said Homalos. “ But 
perhaps Zeus makes each man with a good and happy fate, 
and then man, by sin, twists aside his life from that fate, 
and makes himself thereby ‘another, and Zeus cannot force 
the mind of man back into truth. Zeus cannot help where 
there is falsehood. But if he cannot, because of sins, do 
forthwith as he would please, perhaps he will do so fully, 
though late, and thereupon men shall make great amends.” 

Medon sighed. 

“That does not help. For by then, the man who has 
sinned, will be dead. Of what use to him in Hades, if the 
fruits of his sin be rendered barren? Of what use to those 
whom he has harmed? They too will be dead. Of what 
avail to me, if my sorrows be then avenged? Am I all men? 
IamI. Others will then be living—like leaves, the genera- 
tions of mankind grow green, and fade, and return once 
more in the woods. But the leaf that has died grows green 
never again, and knows nothing of new springs.” 

“Yes,” said the old man very sadly, “ not even from one 
whom he loves, not from the dearest of his sons, can God 
set death afar, death common to all mortals.” 

“Then are we worse than in a dream, when we strive 
to fly, and find that we cannot? For now, we fancy we can 
fly, and struggle to escape, and are deluded.”’ 

“No, we cannot escape.” 
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“We are twice bound,” he cried, growing excited once 
again. “ Bound, when we have sinned—but then, why do 
Isin? Why, if not that a strong madness is sent on me from 
Zeus? My wits are scared on a sudden—Athene flutters the 
tassels of her shield against my head and what can I see? 
Madness is God’s firstborn! Soft are her feet—earth has not 
roughened them—they tread on the heads of men. . .” 

He stood up, clasping his own head. Homalos rose, and 
stood beside him, his hand on Medon’s shoulder. He was 
glad that the boy did not thrust it off. 

“ Dear son,” said he. “ About Zeus, and about Fate, I 
cannot .truly tell you. How can I set aught above high 
Zeus? Yet as for Fate, over each one of us is it built, a little 
roof of rock. We cannot escape. But as for the madness 
we call sin, perhaps ¢here I see escape. We are not always 
maddened. After the Madness, may come Prayers. Zeus 
cast his daughter, Madness, down from heaven. Flashing- 
eyed, fleet of foot is she, and outstrips all swift things upon 
earth, from Ocean even unto Ocean. But Prayers come 
following—wrinkled, limping Prayers, peering oft awry, with 
stammering tongues. Yet will they catch up with the sin- 
ner, and the sinned-against. They whisper in the sinner’s 
ears, and in the sufferer’s. And surely, if they found them- 
selves attended to, their whisper grows a song, and mounts 
Olumpos, and not all the Muses have a voice so sweet. Then 
Zeus at their song will heed. But ah, if they be not listened to 
by sinful man or sufferer, then sin and suffering breed hate, 
and hate breeds lies, and lies are yet more Madness. Then, 
who shall heal? Who shall save? I know of none. So 
pray, dear little son. Yield to the approach of prayers— 
poor wizened, halting Prayers! Who knows if they be not 
more swift than Pallas; lovelier than golden Aphrodité; 
more powerful than Heré? Send them to God, and leave 
them to speak what He may understand, though not you, 
nor I.” 

They went down to the guest-house, and Medon sslept, 
that night, better than for much time past. 

They then returned to Khios, and Medon lived with 
Merion, and learnt the immemorial songs and would not 
forsake any of them. As for Homalos, he came but little 
to the house, and no one quite knew how he lived, and _in- 
deed he became thinner and thinner and seemed to eat 
nothing. But he looked happy, and tried to make Medon so 
by his talk when he arrived in his neighbourhood, and he 
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always asked whether Prayers had caught up with him yet. 
Medon did not know. He answered that at times Prayers as- 
suredly would stand behind his head, stooping forward some- 
what that he might catch their whispers and their breath, 
and that he was not unhappy, though indeed he said this 
rather to rejoice Homalos, for in his heart he never was 
really happy. The roof of rock was over him, and, though 
he prayed, he knew he never would escape. Though he 
was faithful to what Merion taught him, he could not but 
put some of his own sadness into his songs; and though he 
added too what he learnt, in a manner, from Homalos, the 
songs remained the old ones, albeit they were his. And in- 
deed he grew quite famous, and was sent for from all sides, 
and spent his life singing of Troié and of Ithaké and of 
many a place beside and many a hero. When Homalos 
began to die, Medon constantly went to him where he lay in 
a little hut on the cliff’s edge, facing west. 

“You have saved my soul,” said he, “ not once nor twice 
but every day. For every day I begin to see that there jis 
that, which you possess, which perhaps some day will be mine. 
Hence Hope has not taken wing from my couch. Hence 
none is more dear nor venerable to me than you are, 
Homalos.” : 

Indeed, the boy began to refuse to go forth under his own 
name, Medon. He said that when he sang, Medon stood for 
naught. He said, the God sang in him, though the words 
were mostly Merion’s, and though somewhat else, he knew 
not rightly what, reached him from Homalos. Therefore, 
laughing, he said he would make a new name for himself 
as he sang—half from the name of Homalos, and half from 
that of Merion: he would become, he said, Homéros, and 
when the beggarman laughed at him, and said that no such 
name existed, Medon laughed too, and said that it did 
thenceforward, for he had made it. And though he still 
called his sons, when the years had passed, after the name 
of the god that was their first Father, many thought that 
Homéros was indeed his name, and he became far more 
Homéros than he remained Medon. He passed into his 
song: in his song he lived; and over all that land, and even 
back across the seas to Argos and to Korinthos and 
to Athenai, his song began to steal, and the time came when 
all men were singing the old tale of Troié as he sang it. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 


End of Book 1. Part li, 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


‘THE TREASON OF THE PRINCE OF CONDE.” 


HE substantial treason of Louis de Bourbon against Charles 

IX. of France, was clear from the time of the “ enterprise 
of Meaux” when he just failed to kidnap the King and his 
mother. By a strange irony of fate, the Swiss, whom he and 
Coligny had persuaded Charles IX. to levy as an army of 
observation on the movements of the Duke of Alba in Franche 
Comté and Lorraine, happened to be at Chateau Thierry and they 
arrived at Meaux in time to frustrate the purpose of Condé, 
and escorted the Royal party in safety to Paris, September, 
28, 1567. 

But, what is usually called the “ Treason” of the Prince, 
if it ever took place, was more serious than any of his previous 
disloyal acts. Rumour says that he had allowed himself to be 
crowned at St. Denis where he took up his headquarters, on 
October, 2, of that year, and that he caused money to be struck. 

The only contemporary positive statements on the subject, are 
two: one, a piece in the Bibliothégue Nationale, Ye, 3018, 
Grande Trahison et Volerie du roy Guitt. This is endorsed 
in writing of the sixteenth century—Ze P. de Condé se fit 
proclamer roy dans St. Denys, ensuite de quelle action il in- 
lervint la bataille de St. Denys. 

The other, the few lines to be found in the Furores Gallici, 
part of a collection of tracts, called /llustria ecclesie Catholice 
trophea. This is a triple picture of the /urores of which the 
Catholics were victims in France, England, and Scotland. The 
first part which concerns us is a faulty version of a letter 
of Pére H. Samrée, S.J., written at Verdun, 1569, to some 
Superior, certainly not a Frenchman. Pére A. Poncelet, S.J. 
discovered the original letter in the Royal Library at Brussels 
and compared it with M. Hauser's Acta tumultuum Gallicanorum, 
Revue Historique, 1911, and both with the 7rop~he@a at Munich; 
one copy of which was lent to the Bollandists. There is also 
a copy in the Cambridge Library, (Acton e 22, 10,) and another 
in the Bodleian, (Mason F.F. 21,) which seems to have been 
overlooked until I consulted it two years ago ‘for comparison 
with that at Cambridge. 
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This is what the Pére Samrée wrote 1:— 


Quod vero miror templum D. Dionisii et busta fere om- 
nium regum intacta reliquerunt; causam asserunt quia ibi 
L. B. in regem coronarunt et monetam suo titulo cum hac 
inscriptione cuderunt. “ Ludovicus 13, Dei gratia franc- 
orum rex primus Christianus” [si dis placet]. In the 7rophea 
the same reading is given with the slight variation, “ mone- 
tamque auritali inscriptione.” 


In October, before the battle of St. Denis, negotiations took 
place between Condé and the royal commissioners Vieilleville 
and Morvillers. These were abruptly stopped by Charles who 
sent Montjoie @ cote fleurdelisée to summon Condé to come 
immediately to Paris and explain under pain of high treason. 
Something fresh had reached the ears of the King and Catherine. 
This solemn formality had effect and the Prince replied on a 
humbler note ;? the fact remains that Charles never accused his 
cousin of such flagrant treason, but Anjou (Henry III.) took it 
more seriously. It was no doubt by orders of the latter that 
Montesquieu of Monsieur’s guard ventured to shoot Condé after 
his surrender at Jarnac, 1659,—an act which was virtually an 
assassination. 

So much for the Valois. When a Bourbon sat on the throne 
of France more respect had to be shown to a member of the 
reigning family. In the life of St. Ignatius by Ribadeneira, 
in the Plantin edition of 1587, the above account of the Prince’s 
treason is reproduced; but in 1603 the Provincial of France 
protested against it to the General, Father Aquaviva ;—‘ quz 
dicunter falsa et multos principes Gallos, ipsumque imprimis 
regem, offendere possunt.” Aquaviva agreed, and said that it 
was very displeasing to himself that such writings could be 
produced by members of the Society and already this passage 
was being left out in some editions. The Jesuits had recently 
been in trouble in France over Jean Chatel’s attempt on Henry 
IV and the King, who never bore any personal ill-will, to satisfy 
the frantic Gallicanism of the farlements had agreed to some 
temporary measures against them. 

In the Annales Ecclesiastici of Baronius, (Vol. ii, p. 694, 
Lyons edition 1678) there are the same indications that the matter 
is distasteful to the reigning family,—“ Suntque auctores qui 
asserant Condzum apud Sandionysium regem a suis coronatum 
esse, etc. Quorum assertioni cum fidem adhibere pudeat ob 
verecundiam principis, et quod a nullis nostrorum assertam re- 


‘ Lettre inédite du P. Henri Samerius, S.J., par le R.P. Alfred Poncelet, 
S.J. Louvain: Bureaux des Analectes, 1912. Samrée was born at Laroche 
1540, died at Luxembourg 1610. 

2 Condé’s original demands included liberty of conscience, but more stress 
was laid on his own dignity and the rights of the noblesse generally. 
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perimus, destitimus ab ejusmodi audaciz exagitatione: quam sane 
si vera fuisset gravissimam mereretur.” 

The preservation of the basilica from destruction which caused 
wonder to the Pére Samrée, has no necessary connection with the 
possibility of its having been used for the coronation of Condé. 
Condé was aftef all a great gentleman and an extraordinarily 
brave man. He was not one to favour the senseless vandalism 
which Huguenots of a lower order had shown at Caen and Orléans. 
All his thoughts were concerned in fighting, politics, and women, 
and the solemn lectures of the Puritans and the reproof of even 
the great Calvin himself were as much a source of amusement 
to him as they were afterwards to his nephew. It is to be 
remembered that both these Bourbon princes, in spite of their 
being’ by far the most dangerous rebels, were never objects of 
personal dislike to Catherine, as were Coligny and some other 
Huguenot leaders. Condé seems to have been of too open a 
nature to have resorted to such treason as that alleged above; 
treason not only to the Valois, but to the future prospects of 
the youthful Henry of Navarre. However at that time no one 
could foresee the speedy extinction of the Valois. 

Something no doubt took place at St. Denis during the first 
week of October. Perhaps, more as a jest than anything else, 
Condé may have been hailed as “ first Christian King” by his 
more intimate followers, partly very likely as a dallon d’essai, 
and a medal may afterwards have been struck by the Huguenots 
to commemorate his prowess at the battle of St. Denis. It seems 
impossible to have struck money during the time, and somewhat 
meaningless. The fact remains that no specimens of either 
medal or money have ever been seen; whereas the coins of the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, the Leaguer King, are not uncommon. 
Still, that is hardly proof; in fact you cannot prove a negative; 
these coins could not have been numerous and could have easily 
been suppressed, perhaps by the Huguenots when it became clear 
that Louis de Bourbon had no chance of becoming King, Christ- 
ian or otherwise, or by the first Bourbon sovereign. 

The question has been treated in an unsatisfactory way by his- 
torians. Those who favour the Protestant side, as M. Hauser, 
or are merely anti-Catholic, as Michelet, have ridiculed the 
whole business. Those of anti-Huguenot sympathies, as M. 
Merki, record it; while others, like the duc d'Daumale, have 
simply ignored it out of regard for the reputation of the royal 
family. 

It is one of the numerous mysteries of that century which are 
never likely to be made wholly clear. 


M. WILKINSON. 
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ELIZABETH : CHRISTIAN AND PATRIOT. 


HE dimming and distorting effect of strong desires on 

the mental eyesight, so constantly exhibited in the case of 
those who do not want to see the “ City set upon a Hill,” was 
illustrated once again when Bishop Hensley Henson, in a recent 
controversy with Cardinal Bourne, spoke of Queen Elizabeth, 
the foundress of the Anglican Church, as “a patriotic and high- 
souled Sovereign.” The same pathetic blindness to the sober 
records of history appears also in a tribute to “ Elizabeth Re- 
gina,” that was published in Poetry (Oct.—Nov. 1925). Therein 
the poet, musing by her tomb where “a tiny chapel waits,” 
bids us—- 


“ Be still. . . Before your eyes the dream shall pass. . . 
Grey seas, great winds, green width of English grass, 
Moonshine and steel, white may, great hearts that bled. . . 
All these, all far with years, all calm with Death, 
In that quiet place where sleeps Elizabeth.” . . 


This is a sincere and musical expression of the “ good Queen 
Bess ” legend of English public-school tradition. But the dream 
which passes before the eyes of the well-read historian recalls 
the half-starved seamen and the ill-equipped ships of Elizabeth’s 
navy due to the parsimony of one who preferred to spend the 
money on her own pleasures. [In the above lines the first thing 
that strikes a Catholic reader is the paganism, unconscious but 
unmistakable, of the whole conception. The tiny chapel was 
once presumably a place of Christian sacrifice, but the poet views 
it only as a mausoleum for the remains of one who was an 
enemy of the Cross. I write this word most deliberately. Eliza- 
beth was an enemy of the Cross as much as any Stalin or Calles 
of our day. Some years back in this periodical! I pointed out 
that at the very time when the Turk threatened the inmost heart 
of Christendom, Elizabeth was abetting and encouraging him 
in his self-conferred “ divine mission” to overthrow idolatry, 
that is Catholicism. Little did her people, in those days of 
“secret diplomacy ” know of this when they rang the bells in 
honour of the victory of Lepanto which preserved Christendom. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, for instance, in 1571, there 
was money expended in ringing—“ For joy of the great victory 
that the Christians have gotten of the Turks . . . ij s. vj d.”, 
and again on the same occasion at St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields, 
there was “ payd for brede and drink for the Ringinge at the 
overthroe of ye turk. . . vij d.”? 


‘ In Tue Monts, April, 1925. 
2 J. C. Cox, ‘““Churchwarden’s Accounts,” 1913, p. 219. 
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It is fair to add that Elizabeth was perhaps not the first 
English Sovereign to make unworthy overtures to the moslem 
princes. Matthew Paris tells us that John sent an embassy to 
the Emir of Morocco, Al Moumenim (Mohammed el Nassir) :— 

Significans eidem quod se et regnum suum libenter red- 
deret eidem et dederet, et deditum teneret ab ipso, si placeret 
ei, sub tributum. Necnon et legem christianam, quam vanam 
censuit, relinquens, legi Machomet fideliter adhzreret.' 


Lingard says this was in 1212, é/ at all, showing that he thought 
it quite likely a satirical invention of Matthew Paris.’ 

As truly in the spirit of “ good Queen Bess,” is the following 
note made by the parish clerk of St. Botolph, Aldgate— 

Mem4@ that we did ringe at oure parishe churche the ix day 
of Febrarie in ano 1586 and was for joye that that Queene 
Skotts that enemy to oure noble Queens Matie and ower 
countrie, was beheaded, for wch the Lorde God be praysed, 
and I wold to God that all her confederates were knowne 
and cut of by the lyke means.* 

If the “ cold queen of England ” had contented herself with 
“ looking in the glass” it would have been bad enough at such 
a time, but not satisfied with fiddling while Rome was burning 
she herself became, from the year 1582 at least, unknown to her 
people, an arch-incendiary leagued with the mortal enemies of 
the Christian name! Nay more, in 1587 she was urging on the 
Sultan through her ambassador or “ orator” William Harebone, 
“in order that, to His great glory, all the idolaters, [Catholics] 
our common accursed enemy, might be entirely extirpated by 
means of the immense power granted to your Majesty.’ Let 
the “continuity " myth-makers answer that, if they have any 
shame or sense left. Miss Stone was well advised when she 
wrote of the Parliament men who joined in the Confiteor of 
reconciliation in 1554, only after securing their loot, “ they 
would have been ready at the call of the Sovereign, to embrace 
Judaism or Mohammedanism if their convenience or interest 
required it.” 

The Sultan himself was reported by Eytzing in 1588 as deem- 
ing the English, under Elizabeth’s tutelage, not far from the 
kingdom of Mohammed. A modern Anglican writer complains: 

‘ “Making known to him that he would willingly hand over and give to him, 


himself and his kingdom, and would hold the same of him, if he pleased, 
under tribute. Moreover, he would faithfully embrace the law of Mahomet 


and leave that of Christ, which he considered null.” 

2 See Kate Norgate, “ John Lackland,” ch. v., p. 182, note. (Macmillan, 
1902,) who says, “ though the mere fact of some overture on John’s part for 
an alliance with the Emir is neither impossible nor unlikely.” 

3 J. C. Cox, “ Churchwarden’s Accounts,” 1913, p. 219. 

4 “ English Historical Review,” July, 1893, pp. 440 and 445. 

s “ Mary Q. of England,” ch. xii., p. 337. 
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“ A century and a half after her decease, John Wesley was not 
ashamed to describe her as being ‘as just and merciful as 
Nero, and as good a Christian as Mahomet ’.”? 

It may be fairly answered that Wesley had no reason whatever 
to be ashamed of words that did credit to his judgment, and on 
this occasion, at least, his love of justice. 

I know well that he wrote often enough of Catholicism in a 
very different strain, but at least he does not at all deserve Dr. 
White’s implied censure. Elizabeth’s latest Anglican biographer 
throws up his brief in avowing that “ for religion, as I under- 
stand it, she cared nothing, and for morality, in any sense, she 
cared even less.”? 

As for her “high soul,” her treatment of her Catholic subjects 
was all that admirers of Calles could desire. In one point she 
might have given odds to the Diocletian of Mexico, in her in- 
credible meanness to wit, her pleasant habit of faring sumptu- 
ously at their expense and afterwards arresting them for their 
Catholicism. As with the Rookwoods of Suffolk, so with the 
Giffards of Staffordshire. 


Seven of the family entered among the Canonesses of St. 
Augustine—all descendants of John Gifford, whom Queen 
Elizabeth had visited shortly after the magnificent reception 
given her by the Earl of Leicester, of which Sir Walter Scott 
has given so brilliant a picture in the pages of Xenilworth. 
The Queen, coming then to Mr. Gifford’s manor of Chill- 
ington, was there courteously entertained by him, though he 
had to sleep out of his own house to make room for her 
retinue. She used him kindly and called him her “ Gentle 
Gifford,” but she had not gone four miles from Chillington 
when she sent to arrest him as a Catholic and he was thrown 
int») prison.’ 


Her regime of murder and massacre in Ireland is boastingly 
described by Spenser, the inventor of “ Gloriana.”” Less known 
is her anti-Christian apostolate abroad, which a modern writer 
thus describes :— 


More serious was the hostility of the English and ‘the 
depredations of their buccaneers who repeatedly attacked 
and sacked the missions, undoing in a day the expenditure 
of years of unbelievable toil. The raids of Drake are an ex- 
ample; in 1586 he and his followers destroyed the 
Dominican mission at St. Simon’s Island, killed the mission- 
aries, sacked other missions along the coast, and burned 

‘ Tyerman’s “ Life of Wesley,” vol. III., p. 32, quoted in Rev. F. O. 
White’s “‘ Lives of the Elizabethan Bishops,”’ 1898, p. 243. 


2 Sidney Dark, “ Queen Elizabeth,” Introduction, p. vii. 
3 C. S. Durrant, “ Flemish Mystics, etc.”, 1925, Vol. II., ch. v., p. 251. 
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St. Augustine. At San Domingo they hanged two 
Franciscans who came to negotiate. “To us was the good 
God most merciful and gracious,” Drake wrote in 1593 to 
Elizabeth, “ in that He permitted us to kill eighteen Spanish, 
bitter enemies of your sweet Majesty. We further wasted 
the country and brought it to utter ruin. We burned their 
houses and killed their few mules and cattle, eating what we 
could of the fresh beef, and carrying the rest aboard our 
ships. Having in mind the merciful disposition of your 
gracious Majesty, we did not kill the women and children, 
but having destroyed their provisions and property, and taken 
away all their weapons, we left them to starve. ! 

The irony of the last sentence is evidently unconscious! Did 

Kingsley ever see this letter? For his honour’s sake, one may 

fain believe he did not. 

For Catholic priests we know what reception was prepared. 
But quacks like Doctor Dee were welcome, and we learn from 
Lady Southwell that when she was dying “the two ladies-in- 
waiting discovered the queen of hearts with a nail of iron knocked 
through her forehead, and thus fastened to the bottom of her 
Majesty’s chair,” after 45 years rant against popish idolatry and 
superstition, rant to which she had lent herself under Cecil’s 
interested guidance. 

Such was the monarch so long and so falsely represented as a 
Christian queen. National pride needed her as a patriotic 
heroine, religious bigotry needed her as a Protestant zealot; so 
the picture was drawn, and Anglicans like the Bishop of Durham 
still bow down before it. But modern history is busily stripping 


the last tinselled rags from that sorry idol. 
H. E. G. ROPE. 


‘| The Commonweal, New York, April 14, 1926, pp. 629—630. 
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= The immense advantages to the human race 
Pessimists if the progress of civilization, which has long 

and . . . 
P since banished reliance on force for the settle- 
ment of disputes within each nation, were to 
ensure its banishment from international quarrels as well, make 
it all the more necessary that the present hopeful project for 
the abolition of war should be carefully examined under every 
aspect lest, to its ultimate detriment, some flaw should be over- 
looked. The cynic and the pessimist have their negative uses 
if they compel the optimist to buttress his hopes only with the 
most thoroughly tested arguments, and to make plain for all 
to see the fallacies underlying the attempts to discredit the 
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peace-movement. Here is a specimen assertion from the nation- 
alist Luglish Review for May, a _ well-known advocate of 
mistaken political philosophies— 
A lot of nonsense is being talked about pacts against 
war. I should have thought it elementary that war is a 
breach of the peace, which, in other or diplomatic words, 
means a breach of a pact. How any pact can eifectively 
provide against a breach of a pact passes human, though 
it does not pass diplomatic, understanding . . . no pact can 
be morally binding which binds succeeding generations to 
the surrender of their “ rights in even the most hypothetical 
circumstances.” 


This piece of reasoning is evidently meant to give the death- 
blow to the Kellogg proposal “ to abandon war as an instrument 
of policy,” but if nothing more deadly can be conceived the 
advocates of peace may continue to breathe freely. In every 
civilized community succeeding generations are bound by the 
agreement of their predecessors not to vindicate their private 
interests by the personal exercise of force, and, since the right 
of self-defence in emergency remains intact, no burden, but 
rather very great advantage, is experienced by the surrender. 
Who can measure the benefits which the world will enjoy through 
the practical disappearance of war—and of the means to wage it? 
For the English Review critic fails to notice that this particular 
pact not only precludes the employment of war but, as a natural 
consequence, debars the maintenance of those colossal armaments 
which make war possible—and, as we now know, ultimately 
inevitable. If the citizens in a civilized State still went about 
bristling with deadly weapons, the sincerity of their renuncia- 
tion of force might well be suspect. Accordingly, the renunciation 
of war logically means the renunciation of the means of war: 
the endorsement of the Kellogg pact necessarily carries with 
it a vast reduction of armaments, and the consequent inability 
to violate the world’s peace on any considerable scale. 


There is no-such necessity under the Covenant 
of ae of the League of Nations. The delay of nine 

e Kellogg : , 
Pact. months to be spent in pacific efforts before 
actual hostilities may begin, and the then pro- 
hibition of war, unless the other party refuses to accept a 
unanimous decision of the Council, although calculated to make 
actual fighting more infrequent and remote, and to decrease 
the feeling of insecurity, nevertheless does leave war a possi- 
bility, and justifies those who insisted on preparing for it. 
It is the weak spot in the Covenant and, even more than the 
existence of great nations outside the League, it has caused 
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a manifest reluctance to reduce armaments in accordance 
with the League’s programme. But the Kellogg Treaty, which 
seems likely to be adopted in its American form before very 
long, closes that gap. If there is to be no more warfare, except 
that waged by the world as a whole against the peace-breaker, 
then, for one, our impoverished State can shake off the bulk 
of that burden of £3,000,000 a week which it has to find for 
its fighting services. We need to recall and dwell upon the 
moral and material benefits which the renunciation of war will 
bring to each State, for a radical change in our traditional 
national outlook is demanded by the proposed Treaty. War, 
or at any rate the threat of war, has hitherto proved so ready and 
so successful a card to play in international negotiations that 
nothing but a united and persistent popular demand will compel 
the Great Powers to lay it aside and trust rather to law and 
justice,—-to the processes of conciliation, mediation, arbitration 
—which obtain in domestic relations. And the idea has to 
penetrate minds steeped in the contrary tradition, or what is 
worse, convinced that it is an illusion. We do not imagine 
that the signing of the Kellogg Pact will be the last step in the 
process of world pacification: indeed, we shall be happy if it 
proves to be the first. The test will be the fillip given to the 
process of disarmament and to the codification of international 
law. The United States Government would now seem to be 
bound in reason to give its adhesion to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, as providing one necessary and effective 
alternative to war. And if the world is going to prevent any 
general war in the future, there need be no further disagree- 
ment about the freedom of the seas between the States and 
this country, and salutary projects like the Channel Tunnel, 
long shelved by military fears, may be at once put in hand. 


The disregarded rights of minorities in States 
: of alien culture and language have proved 

of Peace in ; . 
Afeose. a fruitful source of European discord ever 
since Peace was signed. Great Britain alone 
may claim to have acted in the spirit of the Fourteen Points by 
recognizing the right of Ireland to self-government and indeed 
of a portion of Ireland to secede from the new State. Else- 
where—in Rumania, Poland, Italy, France—a _less-enlightened 
policy has prevailed to the continued detriment of peace. How- 
ever, it would seem that, in regard to the newly-recovered 
German-speaking province of Alsace, the French Government is 
now trying to undo the harm caused by an earlier attempt to 
override its traditions in the interests of concentration and 
uniformity—that fetish of bureaucratic States. Intensely French 
in sympathy, and rejoicing to be freed from alien rule, the 
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Alsatians welcomed the victory of 1914, and, on their side, their 
liberators promised to respect their local liberties. Under M. 
Millerand as High Commissioner-General in 1919 these promises 
were respected. Alsace had considerable local freedom—her 
own fiscal system, school system, civil administration—and was 
content. Then the secularist M. Herriot came into power and 
straightway an attempt was made to “ laicise” the Alsatian 
schools, to separate.Church and State, and to suppress Religious 
Orders: a gross breach of faith and a short-sighted folly as 
well, when the sole object of the Motherland should have been 
to win the affection of her rescued daughter by showing yet 
fuller consideration for her provincial privileges than she had 
enjoyed under Germany. But your Freemason, in his blind 
hatred of the Church, often loses sight of political wisdom. 
Hence, naturally, intense indignation in Alsace,—whose people, 
in the words of a Zimes correspondent, “ are Catholics first 
and foremost and only Alsatian or French a long way after,”— 
and a strong impetus to the movement for a form of Home Rule, 
leading to prosecutions on the part of the Government and the 
recent conviction of four Alsatian leaders. Happily, M. Poincaré 
has now taken occasion to renew the promises violated by M. 
Herriot, and has pledged the Government “to respect Alsatian 
traditions and customs, and to preserve, so long as they should so 
desire, their school and religious system—viz., confessional and 
bilingual instruction and the régime of the Concordat.” It is 
noteworthy that 7he Times which in August 1919 applauded 
the anti-clerical Herriot now writes,!_ as sympathetically and 
understandingly as any Catholic Alsatian could desire, of the 
legitimate aspirations of Alsace-Lorraine, and the unwisdom of 
disregarding them. If there is to be harmony between the 
recovered provinces and the motherland, Religion, Language 
and Administration, “ inextricably intertwined,” must be left 
unchanged. “ The secular State, with the Church relegated to 
the position of a private undertaking, and with religious in- 
struction banished from the schools, is abhorrent to the Alsatian 
people as a whole.” 


As an illustration of the chaos of religious 
ougme thought outside the Church an article in the 
not Z : 

Discipline. Saturday Review for June 16 may be in- 
stanced. The writer asks himself “ What is 

Protestantism?” and answers that it does not consist necessarily 
in anything doctrinal but simply in rejecting the “ foreign ” 
jurisdiction of the Papacy. In fact, as he forcibly phrases it, 
“the Orangeman, who is always saying * To Hell with the Pope,’ 


! See an article in the issue of May 23rd, ‘‘ In Alsace,” and a leader on the trials, 
dated May 26th. 
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shows a far truer knowledge of the essence of Protestantism 
than those who nicely weigh the doctrinal differences between 
Rome and Canterbury,” and he concludes—‘“ The substance of 
English Protestantism lies in national self-determination in mat- 
ters of religious creed and practice.” He approves, moreover, the 
insight of the Attorney General who in the Prayer-Book debate 
decided that the “ principal changes made in our religious life 
by the Reformation”’ were two, “neither of which was doctrinal”: 
—the first being “the Divine service in English instead of in 
international Latin,” and the second “the definite repudiation 
of the authority of Rome over religious beliefs and practice.” 
It is true that Sir Boyd Merriman made that very inadequate 
selection, but he did not, like the Saturday critic, ignorantly 
assert that the Supremacy of the Holy See was not a point of 
doctrine. This fogginess of thought runs through all his paper. 
He feels rightly enough, if dimly, that the rejection of the 
principle of authority, the substitution of private judgment for 
a divinely-guaranteed teaching commission, was indeed the most 
drastic change in religion wrought by the reformers, and that, 
in comparison with it, the fewer or more articles of the creed 
accepted were of minor importance, but he evidently thinks that 
the Unity, Catholicity, and Apostolicity of the Church could be 
destroyed without any loss of revealed doctrine and that a 
nation could “ self-determine "’ itself in matters of creed and 
practice, and still remain part of the universal Church of Christ. 
The average Protestant mind, such as this writer displays, seems 
incapable of realizing that private judgment cannot provide 
any basis for faith in revelation, and its intense preoccupation 
with nationalism makes it blind to the meaning of Catholicism. 
One wonders whether, if in God’s providence the See of Peter 
had been fixed at Canterbury, the Protestant Englishman would 
have approved of National Churches elsewhere. 


Our generation has the opportunity enjoyed 
Cc aa. by the first Christians of contrasting the pure 
hristianity at : a ‘ 
Work. and lofty morality of Christianity with the 
human corruption of paganism and, therefore, 
of appreciating fully the degradation both of outlook and prac- 
tice from which the Gospel saved the world. We may even profit 
by the spectacle of a sharper contrast between the works of the 
spirit and of the flesh, inasmuch as the “ after-Christian "— 
the man who has had occasion to know Christianity yet has mis- 
understood and rejected it—generally sinks lower than the mere 
unregenerate pagan, for he can use the refinements of civiliza- 
tion to contrive wickedness beyond the ken of ‘simpler ages. 
Happily the Christian leaven is still vigorously at work and is 
capable of preserving the world as a whole from corrup- 
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tion, but, in each society, certain malodorous patches floating on 
the surface of the press betoken the working within of the 
cancer of naturalism. Nothing, for instance, is more signifi- 
cant than the absence of reaction in the secular press at large to 
the many assaults on the Christian faith and ideal which find 
expression in different articles or in more elaborate volumes. 
A prominent paper iprints a blasphemous appreciation of the 
sacred character of God made man by an unbeliever, and a so- 
called Christian Bishop, wishing doubtless to prove his broad- 
mindedness,’ writes to approve of the gross caricature. Again, 
one of the shallowest, and consequently most dogmatic, of 
modern “ scientists,” Sir Arthur Keith, whose incompetence even 
in his own domain was self-expressed in his adhesion to an 
obsolete atheistic theory of evolution before the British Associa- 
tion,? voices once again the crude old materialistic fallacy— 
“the living principle disappears at death and, therefore, ceases 
to exist,” and again a newspaper “stunt” is engineered to 
exploit this “ challenge.” Unaided by revelation the great pre- 
Christian thinkers proclaimed the witness of human reason to 
the immortality of the soul, and would have scorned as ignorant, 
uneducated and irrational those who denied it. But under the 
guidance of “ science,” and rejecting altogether the clear teach- 
ing of Christian revelation, many foolish folk have gone back 
on this dictate of reason, whilst others not so foolish profess 
themselves agnostic or doubtful. Here is a typical “ humani- 
tarian,” writing in John Bull,’ the oracle of the working classes 
(italics ours) : 
Somewhere and somehow I am convinced that the person- 
ality that I call myself will persist when my body is dead. 
I am satisfied to leave it at that, for / cannot get any 
further. I do not think it matters very much. 


And he goes on to blame “the Church” for trying to prepare 
men for their future endless existence—the object, by the way, 
for which the Church was instituted—which he now calls “a 
hypothetical after-life,” instead of catering for the creature- 


comforts of our transient mortal career. 


- ee But there is something worse than this 
par eenaer wos stupidity, for the writer has the hardihood 
Christianity. to maintain that the founder of Christianity 

had “ for professed :aim to establish the King- 
dom of God on earth and let heaven take care of itself.” ! They 
say the non-Catholic English no longer read the Bible, but one 
might have hoped that some lingering recollection of the 


‘See THE MoNnTH, June, 1928, p. 530. 
2 Jbid. Oct., 1927, “‘ Where does Adam come in?” p. 340. 
3 June 16, 1928, p. 22. 
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Beatitudes remained amongst them, and that some such sayings 
as “ What shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and to 
lose his own soul?” or “ Lay ye up treasure in Heaven,” or 
“Labour not for the meat that perisheth,” still echoed in our 
homes and schools. 

The John Bull writer is full of praiseworthy zeal for the 
betterment of the under-dogs of our perverted industrial sys- 
tem, and his indifference to the after-life comes from his too- 
great preoccupation with the evils of this, for the existence or 
persistence of which he chooses to hold “the Church as an 
organized body” mainly responsible. He forgets that the Church 
of his acquaintance is split up into innumerable contending sects, 
and that even if Christian endeavour were organized it can act 
only indirectly as the saviour of society, z.e., by instructing and 
inspiring the consciences of men so that their natural covetous- 
ness, the root of all moral and material evil, may be held in 
check by Christian faith. But it seems impossible for minds 
which have abandoned that faith to avoid running into extremes. 
Our earth-bound critic would be surprised to learn that it is the 
heavenly-minded that do the most to alleviate human misery. 
He has probably never heard of St. Vincent de Paul or of 
Frederic Ozanam, but surely the cornettes of the Sisters of 
Charity have caught his eye now and then, and suggested that 
the service of God, so far from interfering with, is the highest 
incentive to the service of man. 


We notice in the religious conceptions of our 

The — Anglican brethren the same tendency to ex- 
Cutten tremes, the same want of that balance which 
the rightly-instructed Christian should possess. 

The religious members of that body cluster into “ schools,” 
which are equivalently different religions. One must either be 
Evangelical or Modernist or Sacramentarian; one cannot ap- 
parently be all three at once. Yet no Catholic would discard 
altogether from his spiritual make-up any of the good qualities 
expressed in these epithets. One could not classify Catholics 
according to these categories. In other words, the properly 
developed Catholic aims at that direct union with God and 
personal love of Christ which are the mark of the Evangelical. 
He would be distressed to think that any creature or any ordin- 
ance could ‘“ come between his soul and God.” On the other 
hand, he is alive to the sacramental character of creation, and 
would fain, like St. Francis of Assisi, see God existing and 
working in all His creatures. He feels no difficulty in recog- 
nizing that God can choose, and that God has chosen, certain 
material rites and visible ceremonies to be the channels of 
supernatural grace, nor in using the material creation to express 
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his love and worship. And lastly, as far as Modernism stands 
for zeal for truth, none is more anxious than your true Catholic 
to reach the full meaning of dogma and to avoid any semblance 
of superstition or credulity in his devotions. Only he does not 
make his mind the measure of truth and is content, in the face 
of mystery, to believe and adore without full comprehension. 
All these elements, so understood, enter into his religious com- 
position. But the Modernism which means mere rationalism 
and denial of the supernatural, the Sacramentalism, if there is 
any such, which means merely external religion, the Evangelism, 
which discards traditional modes of worship and authentic means 
of grace, for these he has no use, nor can he look upon them, 
thus devitalized and set apart, save as various forms of 
irreligion. 


The If the vicissitudes of the ancient faith provokes 

Moral Laxity of little concern in the secular press, much less 
Naturaliem. does the widespread abandonment of the 
ancient morality. Writers seem to have no 

fixed standard left whereby to criticize the various immoral 
views and projects and practices which the after-Christian, re- 
verting to mere naturalism, is prone to parade. No doubt the 
“extracts from reviews’ whereby various noxious volumes are 
recommended, extract only what is favourable, and may leave 
unextracted all that might warn readers off, but generally their 
praises are such as would not be affected by qualifications., 
Recently from that land of social experiment where the shackles 
of traditional Christian behaviour are least felt, the United 
States, has come news of the open advocacy of a legalized re- 
version to animalism called “ Companionate Marriage” which 
is merely a condonation and approval of lust such as might shock 
even the unenlightened pagan. The advocate, a certain Judge 
Lindsey, who presides over a Juvenile Court in Denver, has come 
across an appalling amount of sexual licence amongst the young 
and, recognizing that in their home or school training they are 
not provided with principles or ideals which would enable them 
to control their animal impulses, proposes as the only remedy he 
can devise, not the restoration of religious teaching to the school 
but the legalizing of temporary connections even when the 
couples are still at school or college, coupled with—and here the 
infamy becomes more unblushing—instruction in, and equipment 
for, artificial sterility. The.law of the mind says, equivalently, 
this strange counsellor of youth, must be abrogated and the 
law of the members made the rule of life. Of course, Catholics 
in the States have denounced these outrageous proposals: that 
was to be expected: but there is little audible protest outside 
Catholic circles. The Judge’s indictment of the morals of 
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modern youth seems to be accepted without question, for the 
successive polygamy practised by so many non-Catholics seems 
to have blunted the nation’s moral sense. Over here one had 
hoped for a more general condemnation of such filth, but there 
is little sign of it. « In the Vation (May 26th) Judge Lindsey's 
two books are reviewed in a tone of indiscriminate eulogy, and 
the reviewer shows his lack of moral grip by speaking constantly 
of God’s commands as the “old conventions” which are sup- 
posed to be in process of being superseded by the “ new mor- 
ality,” hammered out by the youthful American libertines. A 
criticism which, in itself worthless as a straw, still shows how 
the wind is blowing. There are few secular papers in which, 
nowadays, the flouting of the Christian ideal cannot count on 
palliation, if not positive praise, for the average journalist seems 
to know no better. 


The Catholic Church is the only religious or- 


= 9! ganization which lays upon its members an 
The Leah obligation under pain of grievous sin to keep 
; the Sunday holy by spending some of the 


leisure resulting from cessation from work in the direct and 
immediate worship of God. But this does not save her from 
the slanders of a certain Liverpool clergyman who, speaking 
at the Southport Primitive Methodist Conference on June 14, 
was not ashamed to say that “ amongst many factors which had 
tended to rob us of our peaceful rest-giving Sabbath a pro- 
minent place must be given to the influence and example of 
Rome.” It is strange how religious rancour can blind the 
understanding, for this unctuous critic cannot surely be ignorant 
of the fact that only the Catholic churches in this country are 
inadequate to the needs of their congregations although their 
Sunday services are multiplied, and that of the non-Catholic 
population, Methodists amongst the rest, the vast majority never 
darken the doors of their respective places of worship on Sun- 
day, or any other day. Catholics, perhaps five per cent of the 
population, must have an influence quite unwarranted by their 
numbers and wholly at variance with their example, if their 
attendance at early morning Mass provokes the Primitive Metho- 
dist, to whatever extent, to stay in bed on Sunday mornings 
and to spend the rest of the day in secular amusements. How- 
ever, it would seem that what stirs the Puritan bile of this sorry 
evangelist is not so much the Mariolatry of which in another 
passage he ignorantly accuses the Church, as her common-sense 
teaching that innocent recreation taken on the day of rest is 
altogether in keeping with its object, provided the direct worship 
of God is not neglected. Catholics, like others, may fail in 
their duty in this regard and make Sunday a day of purely 
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secular amusement, but, if they do so, the Church, which s0 
clearly states and so solemnly sanctions their obligations, can- 
not be blamed. Our amiable censor would seemingly like to 
reinforce the Penal laws, as a means of suppressing the scandal- 
giving Romanist, for he cries—‘ During an era of religious 
tolerance [how misjudged!] and of political emancipation, [how 
short-sighted!] Roman Catholics in this country have carried 
out an intensive militant campaign, against which Protestants 
must launch a counter-crusade.” Hence, we suppose, this very 
primitive Methodist mud-slinging. 


The Bill to establish a fixed date for Easter 

A Fixed Sunday, which passed the House of Commons 
Easter. - on June 15th and will probably pass the 
Second Chamber as well, can at present be 

regarded only as “a gesture,” for no State could put in force 
a Measure that so radically alters common religious and com- 
mercial observance without the consent of other States and of 
Christendom as a whole. However, the passing of the Bill may 
give a fillip to a movement which claims universal commercial 
support, and it is not at variance with any religious principle. 
A fixed Easter is, in itself, as natural an arrangement as a 
fixed Christmas. We may note that it was as the supreme 
authority in the Anglican Church that Parliament was asked to 
interfere, for the change was to be effected by an alteration of 
the Anglican Church Calendar, of which the civil power has 
supervision, and no mention was made of the secular holiday. Of 
course, it is open to the modern State to disregard the religious 
festival altogether, and to fix the public holidays irrespective 
of the Christian feasts. But a right instinct preserves legisla- 
tors from suggesting that breach with Christian feeling, which 
would probably be as ineffective and short-lived as the famous 
ten-days week invented by the French Republic. The day ap- 
pointed in the Bill is the first Sunday after the second Saturday 
in April, and thus Easter Day will still vary between April 9th 
and April 15th. If its advocates are wise, they will concentrate 
on this one reform: the symmetrical calendar which theorists 
sigh for would greatly confuse historical records without satis- 
fying any real modern need. Four years ago a Conference on 
the subject, under the auspices of the League of Nations, was 
held in Paris between representatives of the Catholic Church and 
other religious bodies, the well-known scientist, Father Gran- 
franceschi, S.J., now, we hope, with General Nobili, representing 
the Holy See. No definite conclusion was then reached, except 
that no question of principle was involved. It is to be hoped that 
the Church which reformed the Julian Calendar will take her 
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proper place in this movement, if once the desire for reforms 
become more pronounced and more universal. 


The time is approaching when certain citizens 

aaa in of the United States will be called on to 
USA. decide whether the Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, debarring the exercise of any discrimin- 

ation against any canditate for any public office under the 
Constitution on grounds of his religious belief, really expresses 
their convictions, or whether they will allow anti-Catholic bigotry 
to override political honesty. Most writers on the situation 
allow that, were it not for his Catholic faith, the selection of 
Governor Al. Smith of New York as Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency would be absolutely certain. For political wis- 
dom, business capacity, integrity of character and experience 
of office, ‘the Governor is without a rival. More, therefore, than 
the success of Mr. Smith is at stake in the approaching 
Democratic Convention: what will also be tested is the fidelity 
of the Democratic voters to the Constitution of which they are 
so proud. The matter, as our readers know, has been extensively 
discussed in the American press both before and since the 
dramatic challenge, issued to the Governor by a New York 
lawyer, to show that his faith did not unfit him for that high 
office, and Mr. Smith’s able and dignified reply. That reply 
did not silence his adversary. We know from experience how 
impossible it is to silence a No-Popery advocate who ranges 
over the whole of past history—as written by non-Catholics— 
for his supply of controversial missiles, mud predominating. 
Mr. Marshall continues his anti-Smith crusade but there are 
signs that even the non-Catholic press rightly appreciate his 
lack of evidence and of logic and of fairness. Apropos of the 
principles underlying the Catholic defence Father Bertrand 
Conway, C.S.P. publishes in the current (June) Catholic World, 
a masterly exposition of the relations between Church and 
conscience, which, we trust, will be separately printed and widely 
disseminated. Incidentally, he makes telling use of Blessed 
Robert Bellarmine’s politico-ethical writings, as recently de- 
veloped in Father Brodrick’s “ Life,” to show that Mr. Marshall’s 
knowledge of the history of the Constitution under which he 
lives is sadly inadequate. But the lawyer’s reading cf history 
is as much to seek as his acquaintance with social ethics and there 
is little left of his brief when Father Conway has done with it. 


THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 

CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Confession, Early growth of the practice [Rev. J. Blundell in Catso- 
lic Gazette, June 1928, p. 198]. 

Conscience, the Church and Civil Authority [B. L. Conway, C.S.P., 
in Catholic World, June 1928, p. 319]. 

Evolution and Catholic Doctrine [P. J. Gannon, S.J., in Studies, 
June 1928, p. 271]. 

Holy Communion, Fasting before, II. [H. Thurston, S.J., in Month, 
July 1928, p. 15]. 

Reparation, Meaning of [Pope's Latest Encyclical; see J. La Farge, 
S.J., in America, June 16, 1928, p. 224]. 

CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Action Francaise, Essentially anti-Christian character of [Abbé Klein 
in Thought, June 1928, p. 5]. 

Agnostic Credulity [M. Williams in Catholic Worid, June 1928, 
Pp. 306]. 

Anglicanism essentially Protestant [J. Keating, S.J., in Month, July 
1928, p. 29]. 

‘“* Companionate Marriage ”: Judge Lindsey’s repulsive proposals de- 
nounced [Kathleen Norris in Catholic World, June 1928, p. 257]. 

Religion and Science not antagonistic [H. Dopp in Revue des 
Questions Scientifigues, May 20, 1928, p. 419]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Almsgiving, Gospel Teaching on [Abbé A, Lugan in £cclesiastical 
Review, June 1928, p. 569]. 

Bolivia, The Church in [E, T. Long in Zadlet, June 16, 1928, 
p. 802]. 

Church, The, and the East [B. de Solages in Revue Apologétique, 
June 1928, p. 641]. 

Goya, Centenary of [R. R. Macgregor in America, June 9, 1928 

. 203]. 
. ~ a Léon: Pioneer of Industrial Reform [V. M. Crawford in 
Month, July 1928, p. 9]. 

Hungary, Catholic, after the War [P. Delattre in Month, July 1928, 
. I). 

, xe. Church and State in [J. M. Thomas in Commonweal, May 30, 
1928, p. 92]. 

Negroes, African, and capacity for Christian civilization [Docu- 
mentation Catholique, June 16, 1928, p. 1475]. 

Prehistoric Speculations [R. de Sinéty in Ztudes, June 5, 1928, 
p. 540: Apropos of “ Précis d’Archéologie préhistorique,” by M. G. 
Goury]. 

School Question in Germany [J. Schrételer, S.J., in America, June 2, 
1928, p. 179]. 

Transformism, A New Book against [M. Manquat in Revue des 
Questions Scientifigues, May 20, 1928, p. 428]. 














REVIEWS 


1—A NEW VERSION OF THE HEBREW PSALTER' 


HERE is no department of biblical study to which Catholic 
scholars have devoted more attention than the recovery of 
the true text and original meaning of the psalms. Nor is this sur- 
prising, as the book of psalms is more assiduously read than any 
other book of the Bible, not excluding the Gospels themselves. 
Every priest in the recitation of his breviary peruses the whole 
psalter every week. And every priest regrets at times the difficulty 
experienced in appreciating the sequence of thought, and even 
sometimes the meaning of single sentences. The reasons of this 
obscurity are not far to seek. In the first place the psalms are the 
compositions of holy men who lived two to three thousand years 
ago. ‘Their ways of thought are but imperfectly known to us, as 
also are the circumstances of their existence, which are necessarily 
reflected in their writings, and naturally often in ways which while 
perfectly intelligible to their contemporaries have become enigmatic 
for us. A psalm intelligible in its setting, as sung at the feast, or 
in celebration of the event in honour of which it was composed, is 
obviously more difficult to comprehend when the nature of the 
circumstances which called it forth are no longer certainly known. 
A second source of difficulty is presented, when, as in the case 
of the psalms, the text used is the translation of a translation. For 
unlike most other parts of the Old Testament, the Vulgate version 
of the psalms is not that which St. Jerome made directly from 
the Hebrew, but an older translation made from the Greek 
of the Septuagint. This older Latin version St. Jerome revised, 
but only cursorily. To speak more precisely, the Vulgate psalter, 
called the Gallican, gives the text of the Saint’s second revision, 
the first revision, known under the name of the Roman psalter, 
being only in use in the minor parts of the liturgy, such as the 
introit and offertory at Mass. It is also that in use in the Basilica 
of St. Peter’s, Rome. 

Fr. Zorell, already well known for his labours on Holy Scripture, 
in the volume before us, presents an original version of the Hebrew 
text, reserving, of course, the right to exercise his critical faculty 
in passages where the original text has become corrupted in the 
course of transmission through the ages. ss is clear, in such 
cases the true reading has sometimes been more correctly preserved 
in some early version. Although the translation is a new and in- 
dependent work, none the less, it is necessarily reminiscent of the 


' Psalterium ex Hebraeo Latinum, auctore Francisco Zorell, S.J. Romae, 
sumptibus Pontificii Instituti Biblici. Pp. xxii. 310. Price, 35.00 1. 1928. 
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old and familiar phraseology. This is not only to be expected, it 
presents a positive advantage ; as no translation has any chance of 
winning general approval which has not its roots in the past, and 
whose words do not awaken long-familiar memories. Each psalm 
is enriched with a brief summary, and a selection of well-digested 
notes. The author’s plan, wisely adopted, has been, as far as 
possible, to put his commentary into the translation, that is to say 
to give such a version as would not require the elucidation of notes. 
The notes therefore are relatively few, but some are singularly 
felicitous. In Psalm 44 the title of God (Elohim) is applied to the 
Messias-King. To us who have received the fuller revelation of 
the New Testament the full and proper meaning of the passage is 
evident ; but quod patet in Novo, latet in Vetere, and this same 
divine name is several times applied to human judges as sharing 
in that authority and jurisdiction which is divine and whose only 
source is God. Whether this psalm is directly Messianic, or 
whether it was addressed in the first place to some Davidic king, 
type of Christ, cannot be affirmed with absolute certainty. If the 
latter hypothesis is the truth, then the Jews would rightly have 
understood the word Elohim, as applied to such a king, in its 
applied and improper sense in which it was used also of judges. 
Even of the Messias, as His divinity is not clearly enunciated in the 
Old Testament, they would have understood it in the same sense. 

At the close of the book is a brief critical exposition of certain 
more important textual difficulties, embodying the author’s justi- 
fication of his adopted reading. The few introductory pages con- 
tain an exposition of the metrical scheme which long study has 
convinced Fr. Zorell to be that followed in the psalms. The 
learned author has our hearty congratulations on the successful 
conclusion of a most arduous task. If ever the Church is to sub- 
stitute in the breviary a translation from the Hebrew in place of a 
retranslation from the Greek, we feel, however, that her choice will 
fall on no modern version, no matter what its merits. The great 
Doctor of the Bible will be honoured in this, as in the adoption of 
his translation of other books from the Hebrew, as the official text 
of the Latin Church. And if centuries of study have shown that 
his work needs revision, which it undoubtedly does, then we hope 
that Catholic scholars will have the humility and courage to under- 
take the task. Of course the final revision would have to be en- 
trusted by authority to a properly constituted commission. Abun- 
dant and excellent material for this task has been here presented 
by Fr. Zorell. If it is permissible to ask the question, who more 
fitted than he to give the ecclesiastical world a first example of the 
improvements possible. St. Jerome revised the received Church 
text, the vulgate of ancient days. The time has come when the 
Saint’s own unofficial version from the Hebrew should itself come 
under the scrutiny of the reviser. 
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2—THE STATESMAN IN ST. AUGUSTINE! 


TUDENTS of St. Augustine will be grateful for the careful 

analysis of his political teaching presented in a recent work 
by M. Gustave Combés. The author, who has the enthusiasm 
of his subject, has collected from the writings of the ‘great 
Doctor those principles and teachings on justice, law, patriotism, 
toleration, war and peace which were accepted as common ground 
by the great thinkers of the later Catholic ages. Herein lies the 
main value of the work. The reader of M. Combés’s pages can 
feel secure that he is at the same time a reader of Augustine ; 
he is enabled to examine and admire for himself that wonderful 
synthesis, or rather that mutual saturation, of reason and faith 
which is the Augustinian philosophy. He is also put in a position 
to appreciate the influence of historic events and current contro- 
versies upon the development of that philosophy. Augustine is 
one of the great “ timeless” writers in the history of Christian 
Theology and of human thought. He is universal rather than 
topical; he has laid down great lines of thought which are wvalid, 
or which, at least, have a life and a relevance for every age. 
And yet the chiefest of his writings were of an occasional char- 
acter, determined as to their subject by the emergencies of contro- 
versy rather than by the choice of their author. It is \the surest 
proof of his intellectual supremacy that in these conditions he 
produced work of classic value and importance in nearly every 
branch. 

Of the many topics handled in this work, two are of special 
interest at the present time—the question of war, and the question 
of the relation of Church and State. M. Combés treats both 
subjects very fully. He sees in war a scourge in the hand of 
Divine Justice, a remedy, always terrible but sometimes necessary 
for the crimes and impieties of nations. If taken in the proper 
spirit, military disaster may be a salutary experience. For the 
explanation of war and the vindication of Divine Goodness in 
connection therewith, he has recourse, in his controversy with the 
Manicheans, to the doctrine of the permissive will of God. He 
will not allow that the permission, even of so frightful a calamity, 
can fail to be vindicated in the end, by the humiliation of human 
pride, the redress of injustice and the visible triumph of eternal 
principles against the wayward passions of men. When we re- 


member that much of St. Augustine’s writing on this subject 
was produced under the awful shadow of barbarian invasion, 
it will be realized how strong was the faith in the Divine Provi- 
dence that controlled such speculations. History, (on a long 
view of it), proves the truth of such prognostications; but it was 

' La Doctrine Politique de S. Augustin. By Gustave Combés. ” Paris: Librairie 
Plon. Pp. 470. Price, 35.00 fr. 
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not history but faith that, in the first instance, suggested them. 

The attitude of Augustine towards heresy, and his teaching 
on religious toleration, have often been discussed. M. Combés 
shows very carefully the progress of his thought—how he was 
converted by the actual efficacy of pains and penalties for spiritual 
rebellion, first to tolerate and then to approve the use of such 
sanctions. The subject is a very large one, and the best we 
can do in this place is to refer our readers to 'M. Combés’s 
pages. Even those who may regret the change in St. Augustine’s 
teaching in this matter, will be able to read the history of that 
change without suffering any diminution in their esteem either 
for the character or the intellect of the Saint. 


3—THE TREASURY OF THE FAITH' 


HE second half-dozen of these attractive booklets has come 

close on the heels of the first, and contains questions of great 
interest and actuality. Dr. Downey, naturally, makes Milton’s 
aspiration his own and strives successfully ‘‘ to justify the ways of 
God to men,’’ ways which are puzzling only because of the imper- 
fection of our knowledge and which are just because of God’s 
necessary Goodness. The author easily disposes of the objec- 
tions of misnamed rationalists against God’s wisdom, goodness 
and power, and without going exhaustively into the mysteries 
of free will and the existence of evil, shows that there are no con- 
tradictions between observed facts and Catholic doctrines. His 
little treatise is a model of lucid arrangement and exposition. 

In his book concerning the nature and functions of the Angels, 
the Abbot of Buckfast has abundance of Scripture testimony to 
aid him, and he makes copious use of revelation in his discussion. 
But the philosophy of spirit also enters into the question, and 
there the author, a devoted disciple of St. Thomas, shows himself 
equally at home. As angels may be good or evil, he deals also 
with the demonology that began with the Fall, and he gives us 
some useful pages on the modern plague of Spiritism. But the 
whole effect of his booklet is to impart a sense of the unseen 
world around us, conducive both to piety and happiness. 

To contrast the wordy and inconsistent disquisitions of modern 
non-Catholics on Original Sin and the Fall with the short but 
clear-cut statement of doctrine given in Dr. Miller’s volume is to 
realize the benefit both of the Church’s tradition and of her train- 
ing in logic. Dr. Miller establishes that doctrine on the firm 


4 (7) Divine Providence, by RK. Downey, D.D. (8) Zhe Angels, by Dom A. 
Vonier, (10) Zhe Fall and Original Sin, by B. V. Miller, Ph.D. (14) Christ as 
Priest and Redeemer, by M. D’Arcy, S.J. (17) Actual Grace, by E. Towers, Ph.D. 
(33) Bternal Punishment, by J. P. Arendzen, Ph.D. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. Pp. about 90 each. Price, Is. and 2s. 
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basis of Scripture and the Fathers. We are glad that he makes 
plain that there is nothing actually corrupt about human nature 
as we find it. We might have been created so by God originally 
and He could still have pronounced His creation good. But the 
author might, we think, have been more positive in asserting the 
complete natural Happiness of those who die in original sin but 
without any personal guilt. Our reverence for God’s infinite 
goodness and justice forbids us, in spite of the controversial 
exigencies of great teachers like St. Augustine, to imagine that 
there can be any positive punishment without personal culpability. 

Though not in immediate sequence, Fr. Martin D’Arcy’s dis- 
cussion of Christ as Priest and Redeemer is closely connected with 
the doctrine of the Fall, the effects of which our Lord came to 
undo. All the Old Testament pointed to the Great High Priest 
and the Infinite Sacrifice whereby God was at last to be adequately 
worshipped. The manner of the fulfilment of the types marvel- 
lously exceeded all anticipation, for the Priest was one with the 
Victim, but Fr. D’Arcy shows from our Lord’s own words how 
definitely He claimed this function. The second part deals with 
the second effect of the Incarnation, the satisfaction made by the 
God-man to the divine Justice for the rebellion of the creature. 
Just as previously the author had to clear the idea of sacrifice from 
false accretions, so here he has to explain in what precise sense 
Christ’s death can be called a ransom, and His suffering a sub- 
stitution for ours. Throughout, St. Paul is his guide, and his 
elucidation of the teaching of the first Catholic theologian is 
thoroughly convincing. 

In Actual Grace, Dr. Towers encounters some at least of the 
difficulties which that vast subject raises, but his treatment 
throughout is methodical and definite. The heresies of Pelagius 
and Calvin are contrasted with the careful and accurate asser- 
tions of the Catholic faith, and the harmony of the Church’s 
teaching on all relative topics is made clear. An objective sketch 
of the controversies occasioned by the relation between Grace and 
Free-will is given, and the author points out that both parties pro- 
fess to find St. Thomas on their side. 

Finally, Dr. Arendzen faces honestly all the objections which 
the Catholic doctrine of everlasting punishment arouses in the 
unbeliever, difficulties which come to some extent from metaphori- 
cal or inaccurate language, or from an anthropomorphic way of 
regarding God and the next life. The punishment of Hell, for 
instance, is called ‘‘ vindictive,’’ meaning that it “‘ vindicates ”’ 
the right order violated by sin. But to the modern the word 
vindictive has only an evil sense. It would be better therefore to 
use some such term as ‘‘ vindicative ’’ to express the idea. The 
doctrine of Hell is based firmly on revelation, and stands or falls 
with the truth of the Gospels, but Dr. Arendzen is at pains to 
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show that it is not contrary to reason, when all its circumstances 
are understood. 

The closely-woven texture and perfect consistency of Catholic 
theology is manifested by these little text-books with their constant 
cross-references to each other. The Catholic can get nothing but 
consolation and support from their perusal, for they explain, as 
clearly as the mysterious subject permits, the deep counsels of the 
Almighty, and make evident in countless ways that God is Love. 
Here, finally, is teaching and truth, not guesswork or speculation : 
this little orchestra, numerous as are the instruments, gives forth 
no uncertain or inharmonious note. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


| La Doctrine du Miracle chez St. Thomas (Gabalda.), Dr. Alois van 
Hove of the University of Louvain, examines historically and syste- 
matically the teaching of the Angelic Doctor on the possibility, the 
nature, the apologetic value and the scientific criterion of miracle. 
The subject is here studied completely, and, one would think, 
exhaustively. It is perhaps not altogether a matter of complaint that, 
in some four hundred pages, such a volume should contain little that 
is new. To anyone acquainted with the treatment of miracles in our text- 
books of to-day, it will be evident that the doctrine of the thirteenth 
century has been faithfully preserved and handed down by later writers. 
Dr. van Hove, while claiming something more than a merely historical 
or scholarly interest for the Thomistic teaching, shows a wise modera- 
tion in estimating both the relative position of St. Thomas to his pre- 
decessors and the value of his principles in face of difficulties which were 
not current in his day, and which, accordingly, he has not adequately 
discussed. Historically, the most interesting section of the book is 
that dealing with the relations of St. Thomas to the doctrine of St. 
Augustine, It seems certain that the celebrated doctrine of the radiones 
seminales, which St. Thomas interprets in an Aristotelian sense, was 
not so understood, or at least not consistently, by St. Augustine. To 
the latter, the zationes were something more than the potentialities of 
prime matter. It was in this respect that St. Thomas’s teaching di- 
verged most definitely from the Augustinianism of the older theologians. 
The question of the reality of the rationes and their distinction from, 
or identity with, materia prima was not terminated in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The same problem occurs in relation to the potentiae obedien- 
tiales, by means of which philosophers sought to explain, or at least ex- 
press, the capacity of created powers for becoming the medium of 
miraculous operations, These questions, however, are of comparatively 
slight interest to the modern apologist. For him, the most urgent prob- 
lem is:—granted the possibility of miracle, how are we to determine in 
particular cases, the genuineness of alleged miraculous occurrences? 
There can be no doubt that this question is considerably more difficult 
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for the medern theologian than it was for St. Thomas. Dr. van Hove's 
treatment of the question is on sound, if somewhat conventional, lines. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


‘M, Edgar De Bruyne, in his S. Thomas D’Aquin (Beauchesne: 30.00 
fr.), has added another to the very Numerous studies of St. Thomas and 
his philosophy, that have appeared in recent years, In so far as we have 
examined the work, it seems well adapted to give a true idea of the in- 
tellectual environment in which St. Thomas taught and wrote, and a 
faithful outline of his system, We have often noted in books of this kind 
a somewhat condescending tone towards the major and minor lights of 
modern philosophy, From this defect M. De Bruyne is, on the whole, 
commendably free. Not altogether, however. Up and down the book 
there are traces of what to a modern must sound like a bigoted pre- 
ference for the Middle Ages as such, Is it, for example, really quite 
fair to tell his modern readers that he writes for those only of them— 
a small minority, as he clearly implies—who have preserved the 
medieval habit of sustained logical reflection? Granted that the 
medizval masters provide a praiseworthy example of this and other 
intellectual virtues, it might still be urged that the modern world is not 
altogether destitute of great models in the same kind, Scholasticism, 
we feel sure, will do its best work in the modern world as a contributor 
and not as a legislator, It must be content to meet its rivals on equal 
terms, without fear or favour, It needs, like every school, to practise 
self-criticism, It is because our author for the most part shows himself 
thoroughly alive to this fact that we regret the comparatively few oc- 
casions when he appears to lose sight of it. We are glad, for instance, 
to find a whole chapter devoted to the limitations of St, Thomas's 
thought—limitations due in part to the age in which he lived, in part 
also to the peculiar character of his own mind, Perhaps an admirer 
of St. Thomas, desirous of acquiring a real, and not merely a conven- 
tional, picture of his mind, would get more good from this chapter than 
from any other portion of the work, On the whole, we think that any 
reader who will take the trouble of studying these pages, will gain 
a very fair idea of the thought and the place in history of the Angelic 
Doctor, And if the intellectual effort required proves somewhat less than 
the author anticipates, why, so much the better for us all; and some of 
the credit for that result will be due to the clear and orderly exposition 
which this book provides, 


APOLOGETIC. 


Mgr. A. Chabot, in Vers la Beauté (Beauchesne: 7.00 ‘fr.), continues 
along the lines he has followed before, and, writing for young men about 
to begin their lives, discusses with them the human craving for the 
Beautiful, rising to Immaterial Beauty, and thence to the Infinite. In 
this plane he examines the meaning of Art and Taste, and the training 
of the latter. Thence he moves to the Beauty of Life which brings him 
to the feet of God. The book is written in the form of an address to 
a young friend, Henri; a manner which may appeal less to readers 
on this side of the Channel. 
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CANON Law. 


It is a great advantage on a practical matter to be able to use a book 
written by a man of great experience in that matter. Such is the Guide 
Pratique de la Procédure Matrimonielle en Droit Canon, by Canon Henri 
Lanier (Paris: Pierre Téqui). The Canon is deputy official or chief 
judge of the Archbishop of Paris’ court, He appeals to a very small 
public in those engaged in the various episcopal courts who may, at 
one time or another, have to deal with cases in which a decree of the 
nullity of a marriage is asked for. This book, founded on experience, 
will be helpful, not so much for its explanation of the relevant Canons of 
the Code, as for its practical hints, its lists of questions, its model 
formulz and documents. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Amongst the many commentaries on St. Ignatius’s methods of Prayer, 
which each generation witnesses, there is room for the masterly treat- 
ment of The Leading Meditations of the Spiritual Exercises (B. O. & W.: 
3s. 6d.) which Fr. Charles Blount, S.J. has recently published. His 
exposition of the main religious truths which form, so to speak, the 
framework of the whole edifice, is marked by a simplicity, sobriety and 
sweet reasonableness thoroughly Ignatian, and even those familiar with 
the Exercises will find their profit in his fresh and keen reflections, 

In the general revival of Scripture study in the Church, to which 
every country bears witness, side by side with the translations and 
commentaries, many books are written to foster the spirit of the New 
Testament—the mind of the Church in its days of first fervour and en- 
lightenment—in these later sophisticated times, This, indeed, is the final 
object of Bible-study, just as that of the classics is meant to develop 
zsthetic culture. For this end the Rev. Otto Cohausz, S.J., has long 
been labouring in Germany, and, lately, one of his best books, Paulus: 
ein Buch jiir Priester, has been translated by the Rev, L. P. Emeryiwith 
the title The Priest and Saint Paul, in which the ideal of sacerdotal 
perfection, as exemplified by the great Apostle, is set forth for the bene- 
fit of the priests of our time, Fr. Cohausz lets St. Paul speak for him- 
self, as much as possible, rightly thinking that he could not improve 
upon that prince of orators, and with great skill he applies the Apostle’s 
teaching to the manifold needs of the priest's spiritual life and activity, 
We are glad to see that the translator, who has done his work . well, 
uses the Westminster Version freely in elucidating the more difficult 
texts, 

Fr, Edward F. Garesché, S.J., who holds the important post of Gen- 
eral Spiritual Director of the International Catholic Guild of Nurses, has 
already, by publishing his Vade-Mecum jor Nurses and his Sodalities 
jor Nurses, shown how little he regards his office as a sinecure, Now, 
in a further volume Couriers of Mercy (Bruce Publishing Co,: Price, 
$1.50.) he continues his good work in aid of the nursing sisterhood. 
In a series of discourses or “ informal talks,” he points out the intrinsic 
dignity of their high vocation and at the same time stresses the motives 
which may make their work all that it should be, or, in varying degrees, 
less, We can imagine no better or more useful present to those engaged 
as, Or preparing to be, a Courier of Mercy. 
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An ancient devotional classic, called by its translator, Le Livre de 
la Vie parfaite (Gabalda: 7.50 fr.), is a version by Abbé J. Paquier, of 
a book, better known to students of the mystical life as “* Theologia 
Germanica,” Some years ago the translator proved that this work was 
truly Catholic by eliminating the alterations which appeared in Luther's 
edition, and thus he “established its importance as a summary exposi- 
tion of German Fourteenth-century mysticism, That he should follow 
up his study of the text with a translation is natural and welcome. 
Other French translations have been made from Luther’s edition; this is 
based on the manuscript of 1497, published in 1912. 

In Entretiens sur la Vie religieuse (Téqui, Paris), Mgr. Bourchany, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Lyons, gathers together and expands the notes of 
conferences given to a religious community of which he had the care, 
The subjects are the usual ones—the Religious Life, the Supernatural 
Life, the Vows, and the like—and the treatment, as the author himself 
tells us, does not pretend to anything very new. Nevertheless in reading 
these instructions one is struck with the clearness with which they 
are set forth, and the consequent attractiveness of even old truths. 

The Popular Liturgical Library, published by the Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, U.S.A., is doing good and successful work 
in making the liturgy better known, appreciated, and followed as a 
form of prayer among the laity of America, We have received three 
recent pamphlets, 1 and 2, Why do Catholics attend Mass? (5 cents 
each), and 3, My Sacrifice and Yours, by Vergil Michel, O.S.B., (25 
cents), The former question is answered on these lines: Because the 
Mass is the Sacrifice of the new Law; Because it is the sublime Sacrifice 
of Christ Himself; Because it is the Sacrifice .of the People for the 
People. The third pamphlet takes up this last answer and goes through 
the Mass, showing, from the actual words of the liturgy, how great and 
intimate a part is played by the congregation. 

Pious hands have rescued from amongst the papers of Pére Em- 
manuel d’Alzon, founder of the Augustinians of the Assumption who 
died nearly 50 years ago, a number of valuable retreat considerations, 
and published them with the title Méditations sur la Perfection reli- 
gieuse (La Bonne Presse: 12.00 fr.) They are remarkable not only 
for their deep spirituality, destined as they were for the formation of 
young Religious, but for their sound theological basis. 

St. Bridget of Sweden was one of those fourteenth century mulieres 
fortes who should be the glory of our feminists, for they united great 
practical ability and influence with a wonderful degree of closeness to 
God. Dom Ernest Graf, a monk of Buckfast, has done the devout 
a great service in publishing a translation—The Revelations and Prayers 
of St. Bridget of Sweden (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.)—of her literary remains 
preserved in a Latin version by her confessor. The chief of 
these, here presented, is the Sermo Angelicus, a treatise on the super- 
eminent greatness of the Blessed Virgin. 

That Bishop Alexander Macdonald is not only a theologian of 
mark, but also a capable writer about things more “affective,” is shown 


in a little book on the titles of Our Lady, called The Litany of Loreto 
(Kegan Paul: ts. n.), wherein the full range and meaning of each in- 
vocation is carefully expounded. 
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More theological yet calculated to stir up love and loyalty to Our 
Lord is the lecture by the same Right Reverend author, called What 
think ye of Christ? (Kegan Paul: ts. n.). 

The seven last utterances of the Word Incarnate have always formed 
a fruitful and inexhaustible theme for Christian consideration. Hence 
it is not surprising that the beautiful Méditations sur les Sept Paroles 
de N.S. Jésus-Christ (Téqui: 8.00 fr.), by Canon Charles Perraud, with 
a graceful introduction and epilogue by his elder brother, the Cardinal 
Bishop of Autun, should have in a short time reached a seventh edition. 

““Through beauty and love to God "—the Augustinian “O pulchri- 
tudo, semper antiqua semperque nova’—is the theme of the author's 
essays on the creative power of love,—Schoepferische Liebe, by Stanis- 
laus von Dunin Borkowski, S.J. (Diimmler: 4.00 m.),—essays, let it be 
said, not of an “amateur” or dilettante, but of an expert in the 
direction of souls, of a master in psychology, of a leader whose books 
are read by tens of thousands of young men, who was looked upon as 
the prophet of modern Catholic youth in Germany by no less than the 
venerable Nestor of the German episcopate, Bishop Paul von Keppler, 
of blessed memory. Beauty of thought and beauty of style are combined 
to lift up heart and mind of the reader to the ideals of that beauty which 
is the constant theme of the poet, artist, philosopher and mystic. 


HAGIOGRAPHICAL, 


It was the intention of the late Mgr. Duchesne to conclude his mag- 
nificent ‘‘ Histoire ancienne de l’Eglise,” with a chapter on St. Gregory 
the Great. After Duchesne’s death, Mgr. Pierre Batiffol undertook the 
work, planning it to serve as an Epilogue to his own fine book, Le 
Siége Apostolique.” The chapter, grown to 235 pages, now appears 
in “The Saints " series as Saint Gregoire le Grand (Lecoffre: 7.50 fr.). 
Few books in the same series will be found of greater value to the 
student than this. Mgr. Batiffol has not contented himself with pro- 
viding an account of the Papacy at one of the turning points of its 
history. He has given us a study, full of insight and sympathy, of 
a character that has few equals in attractiveness. St. Gregory comes to 
life again under his learned pen, a man of boundless courage and in- 
exhaustible charity. His youth among the best nobility of Rome, his 
studies at Constantinople, his election to the Papacy, his dealings 
with emperors and barbarian kings in the East and the West, his 
wonderful literary activity, are all described according to the results 
of the best scholarly research. Not the least useful part of the book, is 
the excellent series of notes and references. We may hope that it will 
soon appear in English for the benefit of all who love a thorough piece 
of scholarship. 

HISTORICAL. 

The Stone Age, by Dr. E. O. James (The Sheldon Press: 3s. 6d.), is 
an excellent short account of its fascinating subject. There are 37 
illustrations and at the end of each of the six chapters a most useful 
bibliography, The evolutionary theory is so thoroughly accepted by 
Dr. James, that he does not so much as mention any other: however, 
he asks with very good reason, “ Who would be so bold as to deny 
the presence of a ‘ hidden Hand ' and a Divine purpose in the fashioning 
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and equipment of the highest of created beings?” This, granting its 
initial assumptions, is as clear an account of the facts on which evolu- 
tion is based, as anyone could possibly desire, 

Miss Monica Gardner has written yet another history book for 
younger people in her Stories from Polish History (Sheed and Ward: 
3s. 6d.). She is corttent to call them stories, yet they have been so 
successfully graded, and connected one with another, that one seems 
in them to be stepping down a ladder, whose summit is in the mists of 
legend, whose middle portion is gilded with romance, and whose base 
is at last found to be on earth, but on an earth of heroes, Jadviga, 
Ladislas, Sobieski, Koscuisko, to mention a few of the most familiar 
figures, pass us as we descend. We conclude with the tragedy of 
Poland, the Rising of 1863, and the last Awakening; and that Awakening 
is due, so the author emphasizes, not to the Great War but to the pat- 
riotism peculiar to the Polish people which has always refused to die, 
Others besides the young will, we trust, find profit in reading this book, 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Miss. Cecil Kerr opens her Memoir of a Sister of Charity (B.O. and 
W.: 3s. 6d.) with the sentence: “ It may well be asked why the following 
pages have been written,” Our question rather would be, why the pages 
are so few, She says that the life of Sister Etheldreda Fitzalan How- 
ard—the subject of her biography—‘ was a most simple and uneventful 
one.” At all events it was a life of great interest; and, much more than 
that, the character of Sister Howard was one of those whose memory 
should not be lost. Her perfect simplicity, her perfect selflessness, 
her perfect surrender, rewarded by God with an abundant power for 
good and an overflowing of true affection, is in itself something to 
be dwelt upon; beyond this her sound sense in the training of others, 
of which we get glimpses in this short Memoir, convinces us that the 
publication of this little tribute to a Sister of Charity is more than 
justified, 

Studies in St. Bernard of Clairvaux (S.P.C.K.: 7s. 6d.) by Watkin 
W. Williams, M.A., is a carefully documented examination of the early 
life of the saint up to the founding of Clairvaux. It is inspired, as 
the author tells us, by Vacandard’s greater Life, and claims to do 
little more than make known to English readers the fruits of Vacan- 
dard’s researches, In matter of fact this is a modest claim; for the 
author has spared no pains to make researches of his own, He has a 
devoted admiration for his hero, and writes with an understanding 
sympathy which wins our congratulation. Lovers of St. Bernard will 
welcome this book of studies, 

If Sons of the Church, translated from the French of René Bazin 
(B.O. and W.: 6s.), appears somewhat expensive, it is to be remembered 
that it has been published with a view to raising funds for a Memorial 
Church at Talacre, Dame Scholastica Mary Ewart not only brought 
her own community of Anglican nuns into the Church, but she had 
much to do with the conversion of the monks of Caldey; and it is to her 
memory that her daughters, now settled at Talacre, hope to build their 
chapel The collection of studies here translated are,’ as one might 
expect from the pen of Bazin, intensely French, #.¢., vivid, clear and 
edifying; and they conclude with an account of the Talacre nuns from 
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the beginning, which will be of permanent interest to many readers, 

The anonymous author, “ Iona,” of The Story of Saint Columba 
(Gill and Son,: 2s. 6d. net), has chosen an original method of nar- 
ration, He tells the story in the form of a dialogue between Saint 
Adamnan and his pupil Aldfrith, By this means he is able to throw 
many sidelights on the times in which Columba and Adamnan lived, 
The illustrations are all original, in keeping with the spirit of the book, 

A careful and sympathetic study of the “legend” of Saint Giles 
by F. Brittain, M.A. (Heffer: 3s. 6d. net.), discusses the cultus formerly 
paid to this once popular saint. Of the “ legend,” the author leaves 
very little surviving; none the less, the saint emerges, when the rest 
has been shorn away, as a hermit who drew others around him, and who 
left a lasting memory in Europe as the friend of the working poor. 
Hence his popularity in almost every country, not least among the farm- 
ing classes of England, so often typified as Farmer Giles. The author 
has studied the sources, This, with his previous work, Saint Rade- 
gund, is written with a view mainly to understand the medieval out- 
look on life, and is a distinct contribution to that end, 

That not what one does but how one lives is the chief concern of 
our Maker is shown in Un Apétre de 15 Ans, by R, P. Emile Herbin- 
iére, C.S.Sp. (Téqui, Paris), which is a sketch of the short life of 
Charles-Henri de la Bouillerie, This youth had the ardent soul of an 
apostle, but his whole mission, nevertheless, was to fight against sick- 
ness from his childhood until the end when he succumbed before the 
age of sixteen, It is written by the Director of the Séminaire Francaise 
de Rome, that the memory of a fine example may remain among his 
seminarists, . 

In a brief compass, A Popular Life of Blessed Louis Marie Grignon 
de Montfort, by Andrew Somers, S.M.M. (Sands & Co.: ts.), gives a 
readable sketch of this truly remarkable man, the founder of the nuns of 
La Sagesse, and of the Company of Mary. ,The author describes in 
some detail that special devotion to Our Lady which is chiefly at- 
tached to Blessed Louis de Montfort’s name, and which has made him 
so great an apostle in the Church, The ,book concludes with a con- 
troversy which need not be touched on as it is of little concern to the 
ordinary reader, 

In La Vie de Philip Howard (Auband Fréres, Avignon), M. Bastian 
has adapted for French readers the life of the martyr Earl of Arundel, 
by Miss Cecil Kerr, Few of the lives.of our martyrs appeal so much to 
the reader of romance as does this heroic jstory, none in quite the same 
way. The author has admirably followed the spiritual growth of the 
subject from the reckless courtier to the saint. . 

To the excellent French series called Femmes de France, the bio- 
graphy of Marie-Edmée Pau, by M. l’Abbé E. Maire (Lethielleux: 3.45 
fr.), has lately been added. Mlle. Pau was ,the sister of the well-known 
General whose name has long been held in benediction among all 
Frenchmen, but especially among French Catholics, His sister was 
made of the same stuff. A devoted follower of St. Joan of Arc, it is 
wonderful how far she went in sanctity in her short twenty-six years 
of life, 

The first volume of a new series the “ Bibliothéque d'Etudes 
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Franciscaines", which promises to be of importance to students of 
Franciscan history, is Saint Francois d’Assise et son CEuvre, by R. P. 
Achille Léon, O.F.M. The series has been inspired by the recent 
Franciscan celebrations, and the interest which was then shown in 
the relation between the Franciscan movement and civilization. The 
volume before us is tndeed a multum in parvo. We have only one fault 
to find with it, and that is its title; for it expressly confines itself to 
the History of the Friars Minor, saying of the other ‘sons of St. 
Francis as little as it can. But indeed in the Friars Minor it has quite 
enough scope. After discussing St. Francis and his ideal, the author 
traces the work of the Friars Minor in the arts and sciences, and in 
the Apostolate. It is a noble story throughout: some tables especially 
showing the work on the missions and the present condition of the 
order throughout the world, are of special value. There is also a very 
full analytical index published. 

Once again the story of the Poor Man of Assisi, which has so cap- 
tured the world’s imagination, has been told by a very sympathetic 
pen in The Lord’s Minstrel (Heffer and Sons: 7s. 6d. n.). Miss C. M. 
Duncan Jones has in view the young, and her language and choice of 
matter is simple and objective. There is no attempt to sketch the 
place of Francis in history, or in Catholic tradition: on the other hand, 
his ideal and his work are described with much understanding. Several 
illustrations, both in line and colour, by Miss Estella Canziani add to 
the attractions of the book. 

M. l’Abbé Felix Klein conducts a Library for the Young, called 
poetically, ‘‘ Flowers and Fruit,” In it he has included, in a single 
volume, the extracts from the famous works of Ozanam on St, Francis, 
calling it Saint Francois d’Assise et les Fioretti (Editions Spes: 10.00 
fr.) and introducing it with Lacordaire’s biography of the famous writer. 
It is a collection well-calculated to inspire the generous heart of youth 
with true and high ideals. 

Much of the simplicity and love of poverty characteristic of St, 
Francis, seems to have entered into the spirit of Fr. Philip Fletcher, 
whose posthumous work, Recollections of a Ransomer (Sands: 3s. 6d. n.) 
will delight and edify hundreds of his mourning friends. Few priests 
can have been better known in this country than that zealous “ Ran- 
somer ” who did so much by prayer, preaching and organized pro- 
cessions to advance the cause of England's re-conversion. His modest 
account of himself written in extreme old age reveals unconsciously 
his unselfish devotion, Apostolic zeal and not a little of his kindly 
humour. His great work will doubtless flourish and expand now that 
he has become its advocate in Heaven, 


HOMILETIC. 

Pour l’Eglise et pour la Patrie, by Mgr. Louis Prunel (Téqui: 12 fr.), 
consists of a series of discourses to young men by one who is well- 
known as a master-writer, The subjects chosen are very varied, from 
St. Peter to Frederick Ozanam, from the Revolution scaffold to a prize 
distribution, from the study of Aquinas to advice to young men, from 
the Immaculate Conception to Art and Faith, The writer is optimistic 
in his outlook, at least he does not despair! 
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Mgr. Tissier, Bishop of Chalons, is a diligent writer, with many 
books already to his credit, In the second series of Za Doctrine de nos 
Fétes (Téqui: 15 fr.), he gives us two volumes; the first, Les Grands 
Maitres, contains studies of St. Paul, Aquinas, St. Francis of Assisi, 
Bellarmine, St. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul. The second, 
Les Grands Exemples, chooses models out of a range extending from 
St. Peter to the Great War. The author has in mind those who need 
material for their spiritual discourses, and he supplies that material 
liberally, 


NON-CATHOLIC. 


The classification involved in this section-title is likely to hurt the de- 
vout and zealous author of St. Peter and the Keys (Commonwealth Press: 
Letchworth: 1s.), Mrs. Beatrice Ethel Warren, who as an “ Anglo- 
Catholic ” makes a thorough study of the Petrine claims and comes to 
the thoroughly orthodox conclusion that to St. Peter and his successors 
was committed the headship of the Church of Christ. But the impar- 
tiality which leads to that conclusion does not help the writer to see the 
whole truth because of her mistaken notion of what happened at the 
Elizabethan Reformation, She modestly confesses at the beginning 
that she has “ no historical lore "; yet surely if one does not accept the 
word of the living Church to-day, it is to history one must turn to learn 
the truth, If Mrs. Warren would study Anglican origins more fully, 
she would not be able to write of the Anglican body—‘* The Church 
of Christ in England has never denied the Catholic Faith "—words 
which justly apply to those who resisted the Elizabethan apostasy, 
even unto loss of goods and life itself, but not, surely, to their bitter per- 
secutors, the authors of the heretical Book of Common Prayer and 
XXXIX Articles. Mrs. Warren's attitude itself denies an article of Faith 
—the visible unity and unicity of the Church of Christ. Her conception 
of Anglicanism as “a severed part hanging on by threads, but a real 
part of the Holy Catholic Church ” (p. 48) is in flat contradiction both 
to history and theology, Let her read further,—Challoner’s Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests, for instance. So sincere a soul will surely not be 
left forever outside the Fold. 


FICTION. 


The care that Mrs. Maude has taken to give historical verisimili- 
tude to her vivid narrative of the life of Mary Tudor, called The Princess 
of Tears (Heath Cranton: 7s, 6d.), rather detracts from its readableness, 
for the constant quotations from genuine or fictitious old chronicles, 
in the English of the time, spoil the even flow of the narrative, ‘But 
those who are not deterred by this defect, will gather from this careful 
and intimate study, a truer picture of Henry's hapless child, and in- 
cidentally, of the characters of those about her, than from any history we 
know. Mary as Queen has been often misunderstood, even by Catholics. 
Here we have means of judging her sterling worth, 

In The Adventures of a Penny and other Tales (Stockwell: 2s, 6d.n.), 
Ada Noel makes sundry essays, fairly successful on the whole, in the 
difficult art of writing for children, ‘They are too difficult for the little 
ones to peruse for themselves, but suitable enough to be read to them, 
with a commentary, by mother, nurse or governess. 
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With the present glut in detective fiction it is at least restful to meet 
a book advertised in this class from which battle, murder, and sudden 
death are absent. Patricia Lancaster’s Revenge (Longmans: 7s. 6d. 
net), by Beatrice Chase, is a pleasant story, centring round the mys- 
terious appearance of some worthless articles, published under the 
heroine's name although not written by her, Her fame is finally vindi- 
cated and her revenge is truly Christian, The beautiful Dart- 
moor setting is ably described with the author’s accustomed skill, but, 
we confess, the heroine's self-complacency, and constant, if indirect, 
self-praise are somewhat tedious. They reach a climax when she 
tells the Vicar that she does not sin “ because sin is ugly,” surely an 
inadequate and self-centred motive for keeping the divine law. The 
author’s love of animals and sense of humour are manifest in the book, 
but we trust she was not responsible for its rather suggestive pictorial 
wrapper. 

Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven” would almost seem to have sug- 
gested the short yet vivid story Le Consolateur viendra (Lethielleux: 
s.co fr.),-by Lucienne Bouillon. It is a simple and poignant account 
of a soul that fights with the Lord, who mercifully hunts it down 
till it makes its glad surrender. 

In The Ferry of Souls, A Book of Fantasies and Sketches, by 
Arthur L, Salmon (Foulis: 4s. 6d. net.), we find a book of prose poems, 
whose power lies in their extreme simplicity, both of language and of 
thought. The subject throughout borders on the mystical, yet seldom 
attempts to go beyond the truth of real life; and the author is at his best 
when he confines himself to his own natural earth, Still every story has 
its attraction, chiefly because of the real things which are deftly worked 
into its adornment. 


VERSE. 

Votive Lights by Michael Garvey, of which we have received a copy 
of the “ Author’s Edition” (300 copies: book obtainable from the 
Author, 286 Dundas Crescent, Toronto, Canada, $5), is described by the 
author himself as “ A Song of Joy,” set to music, and is a curious 
medley of verse and prose, embellished with hand-painted line-drawings, 
showing fervent piety and good will, 

LITERARY. 

The Primacy of Thought in Poetry (Kegan Paul: 4s.6d. n.), by the 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Macdonald, D.D., LL.D., may not say much that is 
very new, but what it does say is said very clearly and usefully. The 
meaning of Poetry and its content has had many definitions; his Grace 
examines many of these and discusses the relative importance of 
Thought, Imagination, Emotion, and Versification in the poetic art. 
A second essay, on ‘“ The place of the Imagination in Literature,” takes 
one of these ingredients, and is bold in distinguishing the true element 
of imagination from imagination that is merely extravagant, if not mad. 
As an example of the latter, the author has little mercy on Coleridge’s 
““ Ancient Mariner ”; on the other hand, Shelley is a favourite. But the 
greatest of all is our Lord Himself; and here the Bishop blends his love 
of literature with true devotion. The volume concludes with sundry 
poems from His Lordship’s own pen, written at various times, and 
published now for the sake of his many friends. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The attractive theory propounded in our March issue by the Abbot 
of Buckfast, that certain prehistoric remains on Dartmoor are really 
traces of an ancient “ Laura ” or settlement of monks, has been endorsed 
and elaborated by that noted authority on Dartmoor, Miss Beatrice 
Chase, in a series of articles in the Western Weekly News, which will 
shortly be republished as a booklet (Venton House, Widecome-in-the- 
Moor, Devon), Miss Chase calls attention to the great number of 
“ hut-circles,” traces of which still remain all over the Moor in spite of 
dijapidation, active and passive, and points out that the surrounding 
natural barrenness prevents them from being considered as agricultural 
settlements, whereas their isolation would commend them to monks 
and hermits. If antiquarians still trace the remains to neolithic cul- 
tures, still, Miss Chase argues, the seventh-century solitaries may have 
occupied them, and the numerous Christian crosses still standing amid 
them gives additional force to the conjecture, This booklet we hope 
will give wide vogue to this fascinating theory, and help to discover 
further confirmation of it. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


If anyone is still inclined to doubt about the horrible atrocity of the 
Calles régime in Mexico, a perusal of The Black Czar, translated from 
the Spanish by Fr. John Moclair, will certainly convince him and also 
make him wonder why divine Providence allows such monsters to live, 
The pamphlet is published at 15 c. in El Paso, Texas, U.S.A., by “ El 
Diario de el Paso” Press, and we wish it a wide circulation in U.S.A., 
which alone can effectually interfere with the sacrilegious tyrant, 

A very moving C.T.S. pamphlet by F..W. Chambers, Secretary of the 

Converts’ Aid Society, called The Cost of Conversion, shows at what 
real and lasting sacrifice of worldly goods the Pearl of Salvation has 
often to be purchased, especially by clerical converts: it is a record 
that should loosen many purse-strings, Amongst recent reprints are: 
Praying to Saints, by S. F. Smith, S.J., Life and its Origin, by B. J. 
Swindells, S.J., Anglo-Catholics: have they grasped the Point? by Rev. 
P, N. Malden, St. Teresa of Liseux, by Allan Ross, Cong. Orat., and 
For the Faith, by Felicia Curtis, In the smaller format are The Hidden 
Life, by R. F. Clarke, S.J., Devotions to our Lady of Perpetual Suc- 
cour. 
Les Bandeaux Tombent, by L. Charlier, and Saint Pierre devant le 
Sanhedrin, by P. Chanson (both from La Bonne Presse: 4.00 fr. 
and 2.00 fr. respectively), are two little dramas,—the first, contrasting 
the morality of two boys, educated with and without religion, and 
the second, setting forth in two tableaux the first dramatic encounter 
between the Synagogue and the Church,—which may be usefully em- 
ployed in schools. 

All about the Potato, from birth to the kitchen, may be read in 
La Pomme de Terre (Bonne Presse: 2.00 fr.) by C. Mauclére, a very 
exhaustive little treatise, equally entertaining to the producer and the 


tonsumer, 
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